








THE IRON IRADE REVIEW 


VoL_umE XXXVIII 


STRIKE AVERTED 


PEACE WILL REIGN IN SHEET AND TIN PLATE 
INDUSTRIES. 


Men made Large Concessions.—Large Contract for Steel 
Bars.—Activity in Making Specifications. 





The first half of the year has been disappointing 
in some respects, and the second half opens with pig 
iron dull and weak, but there are sound reasons tor 
believing that, while we shall not see boom conditions 
this year, the iron business will be very prosperous. 
One of the encouraging indications was the rush with 
which specifications on contracts for finished materia! 
came in during the last week of June and another was 
the settlement of the sheet and tin plate wage scales. 
that 
for the first six months would be can- 


As it was understood contracts 


Consumers’ 


Specifications. iz 
celled July 1 unless specifications were 


received prior to that date, a great quantity of speci- 
fications was received, especially on steel bars, plates, 
structural steel, sheets and wire products. ‘The man 
who was not anxious to insure the delivery of material 
for which he had contracted was indeed seldom found. 
Some of the deliveries can not be made for months. 
Except in heavy material there has 
Large Orders for 


; been little business in finished lines. 
Cast Iron Pipe. 25 : _ ” 


The leading producer closed a contract 
for 10,000 tons of cast iron pipe. There is a heavy 
demand for track supplies. Traction lines at Toledo 
have placed orders for 5,000 tons of standard section 
seel rails. 
orders for all the rails they will be able to make this 


Several of the largest producers now have 


year. 
\lthough, 


columns last week, the Amalgamated 


as was predicted in these 
Settlement 


of Wage Scales. Muee 
Association conceded all demands 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co.. 


was a hitch at the conference and the settlement of 


made by the there 
the sheet and tin plate wage scales this week after jast 
week's fruitless efforts carne as a surprise to the trade. 
that the 
make almost any concession asked to prevent a strike, 


It was known ten days ago union would 
but the basis on which the workers accepted a settle- 
ment was more liberal than was expected. Last year’s 
scale will continue in force and the limit of output has 
been removed in both the sheet and tin plate mills. In 
addition extras for wide plates have been cut off en 
tirely and the rebate for exports will be increased from 
14%, to 3 percent. When it was seen that no agree- 


ment could be reached after a two day conference, 
an order was issued by the officials of the American 


Sheet & Tin Plate Co. to close all the union sheet 
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and tin plate mills last Friday night, when the scale 
year came to a close. How many of these mills will 
resume immediately cannot be learned at this time, 
although it is probable that the fifty tin mills at New 
The 
scale of course will be accepted by the independent 
strike feared 
would come has been averted by the Amalgamated 
that such a conflict 


Castle will remain idle for some time for repairs. 


manufacturers and the which it was 
Association, whose officers knew 
would result in the disruption of their not too strong 
organization, 

closed 


The 
a contract with the Carnegie Steel Co. 


Pittsburg Steel Co. has 
Big Contract 


for Steel Bars. 


for its entire supply of steel for a 


period of five years. This, however, does not interfere 
with the 72,000 ton contract for Bessemer billets closed 
with the Republic Iron & Steel Co. some time ago for 
The re- 


quirements of the Pittsburg Steel Co. are upwards of 


delivery during the next twelve months. 


200,000 tons of Bessemer and open hearth billets an- 
nually and while the terms of the sale were not given 
out, it has been learned that the basis is a favorable 
one, the selling price of Bessemer iron to govern the 
price of the steel on monthly adjustments. 

bars have declined 


Billets and sheet 


Billets and Sheets 


further and steel producers are now 
Bars Decline. : d producers are now 


naming the official price of $21 on 
Bessemer billets, while $23 is quoted on open-hearth. 
Bessemer and open-hearth sheet bars are quoted at 
$23.25 to $24, but the consumers are not interested 
at these prices. The mills, on the other hand, are 
anxious to close contracts for the last half of the year 
on this basis, but the present condition of the finished 
material market does not warrant the consumers cov- 
ering for six months’ requirements. 

Users of pig iron are very active in 
Calling for 


Pig Iron. contracts. 


calling for deliveries on 


For No, 2 


$14.25 to $14.50. 


foundry, furnaces quote 
Bessemer and basic can be pur- 
chased at $14, although some of the makers refuse to 
quote as low as that, saying that they prefer to pile 
their iron. On Southern iron, $11.25 is now the usual 
quotation, and there is reason for believing that $11 
has been done—a decline of $1.50 since June 1. There 
is an inquiry in the market for 11,500 tons of malleable 
from an Illinois concern for last half delivery. In 
nearly all iron centers, there is little interest im the 
market, but an exception is Chicago, where there were 
a number of transactions involving a considerable 
tonnage closed, 

June made a new record for ore ship- 


Almost Five ments on the Great Lakes, the total 


Million Tons. 


and nearly 400,000 tons in excess of the previous rec- 
ord, that of May of this year. 


being only 550 tons short of 5,000,000, 
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THE WEEK IN 


PITTSBURG. 


Marked Change in Conditions Since the First of the 
Year. 
orrice or The Iron Trade Review, | 
521 Park Buitpine, July 5. § 
Iron and steel trade conditions at the beginning of the 
second half are the reverse of those existing the first oi 
the year. At that time there was heavy buying of all fin- 
ished lines and pig iron was advancing. There was also 
considerable buying of the heavier forms of material, but 
it was not generally believed that the tonnage of plates, 
shapes and rails would reach the present enormous total. 
Practically all forms of finished material and pig iron, 
on the other hand, instead of advancing in price, as was 
generally expected, have declined, and the second half of 
the year opens with a du!l market for these commoditics. 
The activity in the heavier lines, it is generally believed, 
is sufficiently great to instill confidence in the general 
situation and.a revival of demand for finished products 
and pig iron is anticipated before the end of the summer 
Pig Iron.—The market continues exceedingly quiet 
Consumers are urging deliveries on existing contracts in- 
dicating a heavy consumption and there is little doubt 
but that they will be compelled to buy for future re- 
quirements shortly. Southern iron is now offered openly 
in this market on the basis of $11.25, Birmingham, for Ne. 
2, and there is little douht that $11 could be done on a 
large tonnage. Valley furnaces are quoting $14.25 to 
$14.50 on No. 2 while Bessemer and basic can be had at 
$14. Next Monday three furnaces of the New Castle, Pa., 
plant of the Carnegie Steel Co., New Castle, Pa., which 
have been banked for several weeks will resume. operation 
These stacks have been idle on account of an accident at 
the steel plant which has also been down, but which will 
resume at the same time. We quote: 
$14 00 to 14 25 


Bessemer, Valley ........eeeeeeeeccceeceercreceeeeues 0 
Bessemer, Pittsburg ........----eeeeeeereerereeeeeeece 14 85 to = 2 
No. 1 Foundry ......-cccccccvcccesecsvccvccssccseees 16 00 to 5 
No. 2 OGY ccccccccccccccccccccicccccccecsccccese 15 35 to 15 60 
Gray Forge, Pittsburg ...-.----+++seeseeecererseeeeees 14 60 to = =: 
Basic, Valley .......ceccecceececeereeeereceeeeeessees 14 = to He . 
Basic, Pittsburg .........e-ceeeeececececeeeceeneseens 14 85 to 


Steel.—_On Bessemer billets the leading steel mills are 
now quoting the official price of $21, but consumers are 
not anxious to close on this basis, despite the offers of the 
steel producers to cover their requirements for the next 
six months. Open-hearth billets still command a premium 
on account of the big demand for this grade of steel and 
are quoted at $23. Bessemer and open-hearth sheet bars 
are quoted at $23.25 to $24, while Bessemer and open- 
hearth rods are in little demand at $32 to $33. 

Ferro-Manganese.—The market continues quiet, foreign 
ferro, 80 percent, being held at $49.50 to $50, delivered at 
buyer’s mill. . 

Muck Bar.—Most of the iron mills throughout this dis- 
trict have been closed for the week and a few will remain 
idle throughout the month. We quote neutral bars for 
prompt delivery at $26.50, Youngstown, while for future 
delivery $26 can be done. 2 

Skelp.—The market continues quiet. Steel grooved 
skelp is quoted at I.45c to 1.50c and sheared at 1.55c. 
Grooved iron is held at 1.60c and sheared 1.65c. 

Rails and Track Material.—Rail tonnage continues 
heavy and on Wednesday the rail mill at the Ohio works 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. resumes operations on rails. 
From present indications this mill will operate in full un- 
til November. The Edgar Thomson rail mill now has 
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specifications on its books until December. The light rail 
market continues quiet and prices are still low. 

Quotations are unchanged as follows: Fifty Ib. and over 
500 tons, $28; car lots and less than 500 tons, $30; less than 
car lots, $32; light rails, 16 lb., $25 to $25.50; 20 Ib., $24 to 
$24.50; 25 to 45 Ib., $22 to $22.50; angle bars for standard 
sections, 1.25c; spikes, I.70Cc. 

Plates.—Steel car works’ requirements still lead, al- 
though the demand from miscellaneous industries is im 
proving considerably. Deliveries on open-hearth canno: 
be made in less than four months, although 60 days can 





be made on most Bessemer sizes. 

Quotations are unchanged as follows: Tank plates, 4% in 
thick, 6% in. to 14 in., inclusive, 1.50c f. o. b. mill Pittsburg; 
over 14 in. up to 100 in., 1.60c. Extras are as follows per 100 
lb.: Flange and boiler steel, toc; marine, A. B. M. A., and 
ordinary fire box, 20c; still bottom, 30c; locomotive fire- 
box, 50c; plates over 100 in. up to 110 in. in width, not less 
than 5c extra; plates 110 in. to 115 in. wide, not less than 
10c extra; 115 to 120 in., 15¢ extra; plates 120 in. to 125 in 
wide, not less than 25c¢ extra; plates 125 in. to 130 in., not 
less than s50c extra; plates 130 in. wide, not less than $1 
extra; plates 3-16 in. thick, 1oc extra; gauges 7 and 8, 15¢ 
extra; No. 9, 25c extra. Five cents extra for less than car- 
loads. Terms net cash in 30 days, and for all points of 
delivery in the United States except Pacific Coast 

Structural Material.— While little new business has been 
placed, all of the mills are filled with orders and are unable 
to make deliveries on certain sizes in less than four 
months 

Quotations are unchanged as follows: Beams and chan 
nels up to 15 in., 1.60¢; over 15 in., 1.70c; angles, 3 x 2 up 
to © x 6, 1.60c; zees, 1.50c; tees, 1.65c; angles, from 3 to 
16 im., 1.60c; universal and sheared plates, 6% to 14 in, 
inclusive, 1.50c; over 14 in., 1.60c base. 

Bars.—A few small contracts for steel bars covering re 
quirements for the last half of the year have been closed 
by local mills on the basis of 1.50c, but the large con 
sumers are not asking for prices and the indications are 
that they will not buy until later in the year. The de 
mand for bar iron on the part of the railroads continues 
heavy and local mills report a good tonnage on their 
books. We quote: 

Bar iron 1.60¢ Pittsburg; hoops 1.65c, and bands 1.s5oc, 
both taking hoops and band extras respectively. Besse 
mer steel bars, 1.50c; open-hearth steel bars, 1.50c; plow 
and cultivator, 1.50c, net; channels, angles, zees and tees, 
under 3 in., 1.65c. The following differentials are main 
tained on steel: Less than 200 lb. of a size and not les 
than 1,000 Ib., 10 cents advance; less than 1,000 Ib. of a 
size, 30 cents advance. 

Sheets.—After practically all of the union sheet and tin 
plate mills closed at midnight Friday on account of thie 
expiration of the scale year and the outlook for a pr 
longed strike was favorable on account of the failure of 
the wage committee of the Amalgamated Association and 
the officials of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. to 
reach an agreement, a settlement of the wage matter was 
effected on Monday. While a number of mills will remain 
idle for several weeks, there will be a pretty general re- 
sumption before August 1, and jobbers of both sheets and 
tin plate who were holding their stocks firmer in anticipa 
tion of a strike this week are again offering their material 
at the concessions existing before the wage scales came 
up for consideration, 

We quote: No. 30, 2.70c; No. 29, 2.60c; No. 28, 2.30c; No. 

2.20c ; Nos. 25-26, 2.20c; Nos. 23-24, 2.15c; No. 18-20, 2.10c; 


27, 2.2 
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No. 16, 2.10c; Nos. 12-14, 2.05¢; No. 9, 2c; No. 8, 1.95c; Gal- 
vanized, No. 30, 4.30c; No. 29, 3.80c; No. 28, 3.40c; No. 27, 
3.20c; Nos. 25-26, 3c; Nos. 23-24, 2.80c; Nos. 18-20, 2.65c; No. 
16, 2.50c. 

Wire and Wire Nails.—Most of the wire and nail mills 
in this district have been closed and the nail mills will not 
resume for a month. The wire mills, on the other hand, 
are scheduled to resume in about two weeks. Concessions 
of about $1 a ton continue to be reported, and current de- 
mand is light. 

We quote: Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.80; re- 
tailers’ carload lots, $1.85, and less than carloads, $1.95; 
painted barb wire, $1.95 for jobbers in carloads; retailers’ car- 
loads, $2, and less than carloads, $2.10, with 30c for galvan- 
izing. Annealed smooth fence wire is held at $1.65, with the 
usual differentials to retailers for carloads and less than car 
loads. Quotations are all f. o. b. Pittsburg, 60 days, with 2 
percent discount for cash in ten days. Iron and steel 
cut nails, $1.70 to $1.75. 

Pipe and Tubes.—Demand for merchant pipe continues 
seasonably light, although specifications on boiler tubing 
are heavy and are crowding the mills. Discounts to con 
sumers, carload lots, f, o. b. Pittsburg, plus freight to des 
tination according to Tube Rate Book: 


Steel. Iron. 

Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
i 2 ih MS us «seb teesad seen wane 67 61 65 49 

a Sah EE. sccdencevsbusebeasta be 75 65 ™3% 63% 
a re OE BED ‘nccsdecccnesenssavude 71 59 69 57 
fo 5” ee’ . @ 55 68% 53 

Extra Strong Plain Ends. 
i Oe BE, s occkusasovetunseeouans 60 48 58 46 
> OS © SED ccocccdcesovevcvudsess 67 55 65 53 
ar oP © Bens scnecaneseecseunmnad 63 61 61 49 
Double extra strong plain ends, % t 
© GREED ccovcvcsccccosoesesoees coe 45 54 43 
MERCHANT BOILER TUBES, CARLOADS, 22 FEET AND UNDER. 

Steel. Iron 
S Op BRR. Biin66b0s0t00seensse0s0ces0cd086hesee 44 41 
DO Be Oe BR so ctsvccesncsntwessentceddedets 56 41 
De EE” 2 cccede ns o0s000snbedeud edabasennedabeda 58 46 
a Ge BD: 06000006600 50n8edhhesensauessesees 64 53 
Se OP ee. Se, pn cncachondeesteedesebensaesenbesees 56 41 


Less than carloads 2 points less. 

Merchant Steel.—Demand for high grade steel is fair for 
this season, while the shafting manufacturers report theit 
product in good demand. 

We quote: Cold rolled and ground shafting, 50 percent 
off in carload lots, and 45 off in less than carloads, deliv- 
ered in base territory; tire steel, 1.0c; open-hearth spring 
steel, 2.25c to 2.50c; sleigh shoe flat, 1.50c to 1.55¢; smooth 
finished machinery steel, 1.70c to 1.75c; toe calk, 2 

Old Material.—The market continues absolutely lifeless 


Consumers will not buy until they see bottom on pig iron 


> to 2.05¢ 


and trading is largely limited to the dealers. We quote 
gross tons, as follows 

Heavy melting stock, $14 to $14.50; No. 1 wrought. 
$14.50 to $15; re-rolling rails, $14; bundled sheet scrap, 
$12 to $12.50; busheling scrap, $12 to $12.25; turnings, $o 
to $9.25, and cast scrap, $13 to $13.25 

Coke.—Coke production continues to be curtailed, the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. having drawn nearly 2,000 ovens 
within the past two weeks while W. J. Rainey has banked 
about 1,000 Inthe upper region there are 3,380 ovens idle 
while in the lower region the proportion of activity is 
greater, only 412 ovens having been put out. During the 
week ending June 24, the upper region produced 256,600 
tons while the lower region produced 82,800 tons. Coke 
production of the Connellsville region during the first 
half of the year broke all previous records amounting to 
about 7,000,000 tons and the indications are that this year 
will be the biggest in point of output in the history of the 
region. There is practically no buying of furnace coke, 
and prices are somewhat easier, good Connellsville prod 
uct being offered as low as $2 for the last six months 
Foundry coke is held at $2.25 to $2.35. 
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Heavy Specifications cn Finished Lines.—Demand for 
Pig Iron Improved. 


orrice or The Jron Trade Review, } 
1164 Monapwock Brock, July 4. { 


Two causes contributed to a remarkably active market 
last week. The first of these was the expiration June 30 
of a large number of contracts for various forms of fin- 
ished material, and the second was the general closing 
down Saturday night of nearly all the mills in this dis- 
trict for midsummer repairs and stock taking. The re- 
opening of a number of wire mills is indefinite, as it was 
the opinion of several manufacturers at the recent meeting 
of independent interests held in this city that they would 
remain shut down until market conditions improved, An 
extraordinary volume of specifications poured in every 
day last week for steel bars, structural steel, sheets, wire 
products, etc., consumers being eager to take advantage of 
the concession made by producers to deliver in the last 
half all material specified before June 30 on the contracts 
made in the early part of this year, as well as to assure 
themselves of a stock in hand during the idle period 
Technically speaking, therefore, all the contracts made at 
the low prices of six months ago were cancelled on the 
date of their expiration, but this action of mills is tanta- 
mount to a time extension of same, as it will be months 
before all the deliveries can be completed. Except in 
heavy lines, new business was not of large volume last 
week \bout 20,000 tons of standard sections were taken 
by Eastern mills, and 10,000 tons of cast iron pipe were 
closed up by the leading producer. The weakness of 
sheets may be estimated by the admission that one con 
tract for a round lot made over six months ago at a price 
between $4 and $5 lower than prevailing quotations was 
extended through the last half. Boiler tubes are also 
ragged, independent makers offering concessions from 
published prices to stimulate demand sillets are easier 
and local prices have been reduced $1 a ton 

Pig Iron.—More tonnage materalized in the past week 
on the inquiries pending than in any preceding week since 
the downward movement commenced. The transactions 
have included lots ranging from 500 tons to 3,000 tons, 
those concluded with Southern furnaces having been taken 
at prices ranging from $11.25 to $11.75 Birmingham for 
No. 2foundry. The open market still rests at $11.50, how 
ever, the higher price having been made to carload buyers 
only Several of the larger contracts were closed on the 
basis of $11.25, and on equal tonnage this price can doubt 
less be duplicated. But in cases where smaller lots were 
involved in which this price was named, it usually tran 
spired the quotation was made on an analysis which al- 


he silicon contents 


lowed the furnace some leeway in t 
There is a strong inquiry for Northern foundry and malle 
able irons. Two local malleable plants, whose inquiries 
aggregate 6,000 tons, have bid $15.50 Chicago, as the price 
at which they will do business, but none of the local fur 
naces will consider anything less than $16 f. o. b. furnace 
yard. Foundry grades are unchanged at the quotations of 
a week ago. The local stacks do not appear anxious for 
business at the prices prevailing; and as most of them are 
comfortably filled for several weeks ahead, they are con 
tent to dole out their unsold tonnage in small lots until 
the market strengthens and values are higher. New wants 
are continually being figured on, the total tonnage pendinz 
running into five figures. Probably the largest individual 
inquiry is that from the American Car and Foundry Co 
which is receiving bids on 2,000 to 3,000 tons of Southern 
irons and an equal amount of Bessemer. As soon as it 1s 
realized by Western melters that bottom has been 
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touched, there is anticipated the most pressing and active 
buying movement that has been felt in a couple of years. 
We have revised our prices, and quote as follows: 





ee Ee ic cdlbbesccbcecce $16 75 to 
Se Sk cared bine eecesce 16 50 to 
Ee Ba Ra sc ac cace cess weeee 16 00 to 
Ne ee ce cade edeccouesed 15 50 to 


17 00 to 17 25 
IE ES Bhs wd clécccveccccccccewee 
Ohio Strong Softeners No. 2.......--0ceeeeeeeeeeceeee 16 30 
ee ee vce debenedenccsceson 15 40 to 15 65 
rs os bss beodbagedsbeictcesesos 1490 to 1515 
nis keh cb pee aecesepessas oes 14 40 to 1465 


Southern Foundry No. 4..........00eceeeeeeeeeeecceee 1415 to 14 40 
ee unica da eek ybsccecace 15 40 to 15 65 
I a 1490 to 1515 
ovo w eb eeh or Sb cocecccr ccd esse 13 90 to 1415 
eet ee hacen sestescesen 13 65 to 13 90 
Southern Silveries (4% to 6% Silicon).............5... 16 65 to 1715 
Jackson Co. Silveries (6% to 8% Silicom).............. 19 30 to 20 30 
Jackson Co. Silveries (8% to 10% Silicon)............. 20 30 to 21 30 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel.............-+++505- 19 65 
nn ae eta desseedscececes 16 00 to 16 50 
a cag a hebewbeeseccsesecesest ces 15 40 


Billets.—The week past has seen a softening in billets, 
especially in eastern markets, where the supply is more gen- 
erous. Local prices are firm because of the limited output 
from mills in this district. Open hearth forging billets are 
quoted in Chicago at $30; Bessemer or open hearth rerolling, 
$26. Wire rods are still held at $33 Pittsburg, trading in 
same being at a minimum. 

Bars.—Great interest is manifested by steel buyers ‘n 
the possible action of mills on the question of prices for the 
last half. It is absolutely denied here that any contracts ex- 
piring June 30, made on the basis of 1.30c Pittsburg, have 
been extended. There were only a few on which such action 
could be taken, as against most of them specifications had been 
received in full, mills being literally snowed under with ship- 
ping orders in the week under review. There were some con- 
tracts made on the basis of 1.40c Pittsburg that were extended 
for three months by local interests, but these were exceptional 
cases and limited to firms whose tonnage is very desirable. No 
buying for the last half has yet been felt and none is expected 
until toward the middle of the month when the inventory sea- 
son will be about over. Bar iron is without appreciable change. 
Demand is of a limited order, and prices range from 1.50c to 
1.55¢. 

Other quotations are as follows: On carload lots, mill 
shipments, Chicago delivery: Bessemer and open-hearth bars 
and bands, 1.66%c base, half extras; soft steel angles, less 
than 3 x 3, 1.76%c; hoops, 1.81'%c base, full extras. Store 
trade is active and prices are firm. We quote bar iron, I.90c 
base, full extras; soft steel bars and bands, 1.85c¢ to 1.95c 
base, full extras; soft steel angles, channels and tees, under 
3 in., 1.95¢ to 2.05c; hoops, 2.20c base, full extras. 

Sheets.—Sheets have moved freely in the past week, the 
shutting down of many mills during July for repairs and in- 
ventory having greatly stimulated the demand. The Inland 
Steel Co.’s plant at Indiana Harbor will remain closed until 
July 15th. Prices have not shown any disposition to strengthen 
in the face of the improved demand, independent makers eag- 
erly seeking business at from $1 to $2 a ton below the quota- 
tions of the leading producer. 

We continue to quote carload lots, mill shipments, Chicago 
delivery, as follows: Blue annealed sheets, Nos. 9 and to, 
1.81%c; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.86%c; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.91'%c; 
Nos, 15 and 16, 2.01%c. On box annealed, one pass, cold 
rolled, we quote Nos. 18 and 20, 2.21'4c; Nos. 22 and 24, 
2.26%4c; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.31%c; No. 27, 2.36%c; No. 28, 
2.46%; No. 20, 2.56%c; No. 30, 2.66%c. We quote on lots 
from warehouse stocks as follows; No. 10, 2.10c to 2.15c; 
No. 12, 2.15¢ to 2.20c; No. 14, 2.20c to 2.25c; No. 16, 2.30c to 
2.35c; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.50c to 2.55c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.55¢ 
to 2.60c; No. 26, 2.70c to 2.75c; No. 27, 2.75c to 2.85c; No. 
28, 2.85c to 2.95c; No. 29, 3c to 3.05c. Galvanized sheets, 
mill shipments, Chicago delivery, are quoted as follows: 
Nos. 12 and 14, 2.46%c; No. 16, 2.61%4c; Nos. 18 and 20. 
2.76%c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.91%4c; No. 26, 3.11%c; No. 27, 
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3.31%c; No. 28, 3.51%4c; No. 20, 3.76%c. Jobbers’ prices 
on lots from store are as follows: Nos. 10 to 14 inclusive, 
3-10c; No. 16, 3c; Nos. 18 and 20, 3.10c; Nos. 22 and 24, 
3.25c; No. 26, 3.50c; No. 27, 3.70c; No. 28, 3.95¢; No. 20, 
4.40c; No. 30, 4.85c. 

Structural Steel.—Considerable activity was noted last 
week among consumers whose contracts were not completed 
Specifications were very heavy, and it will be some months be- 
fore mills can catch up on their deliveries. The heavy con- 
sumption of structural steel in this market may be noted from 
the fact that in all the contracts made in the first half which 
expired June 30, the tonnage in each was fully specified and 
none had to be canceled. The only contract of importance let 
last week was that for one section of the new Boston store 
building, which will require about 4,000 tons of steel shapes.. 
Light angles are extremely scarce, and premiums of $2 to $4 
a ton were offered last week for quick shipment of same. 

We quote, Chicago delivery, as follows: Beams and chan- 
nels, 3 to 15 in., inclusive, 1.76%c; angies, 3 to 6 in., % in. 
and heavier, 1.76%4c; angles larger than 6 in., or one or both 
legs, 1.86%c; beams larger than 15 in., 1.86%c; zees, 3 in 
and over, 1.76%c; tees, 3 in. and over, 1.86%c; with the usual 
extras for cutting to exact lengths, punching, coping, bending 
or other shop work. We quote prices from store as follows: 
2.10c to 2.25c for angles, beams and channels, base sizes, 
with 2.20c to 2.30c for 18, 20 and 24-in. beams; tees and zees, 
2.15¢ to 2.25c. These prices are for either random lengths or 
cut to specifications in excess of 5 ft. 

Plates.—While independent producers are in good posi 
tion to give fairly quick deliveries on new business, the leading 
maker in this section is overwhelmed with orders, and if not 
another ton was received the specifications already in hand 
would keep its plant running to full capacity until the end of 
October. All the local mills have shut down over the Fourth 
and some will remain idle until the middle of the month for 
the purpose of taking inventory and making repairs. Specifi- 
cations and new business are of good volume, local jobbers 
getting a good slice of the latter because of their ability to 
ship from stocks when necessary. Prices are firm. 

We quote carload lots, mill shipments, Chicago delivery, as 
follows: Tank steel, % in. and heavier, 6% in. to 100 in, 
1.76%4c base; flange steel, 1.86'%4c base; marine steel, 1.96'4c 
base, all full extras. Plates, 3-16 in. thick, $2 extras; gauges 
7 to 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. Less than carload lots, $5 
extra.. Store quotations are as follows: Tank steel, % in. 
and heavier, up to and including 72 in. wide, 2c; over 
72 in. wide up to 100 in., 2.10c; over 100 in. wide, usual mill 
extras, 3-16 in. up to but not including 72 in. wide, 2.10c; 
3-16 in., 72 in. wide, 2.35c; flange steel, 25c extra; heads, 
25c extra. 

Merchant Pipe.—Midsummer dullness and inventory 
taking has reduced the volume of specifications from jobbers 
and consumers. Business, however, is of good volume, and 
fully up to the expectations of sellers. 

MERCHANT PIPE. 


teel. Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
: Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
% to % inches...... eo- 66.85 49.85 63.85 47.85 
% to % inches seseocces - 69.85 57.85 67.85 55.85 
% to 6 inches..... ecose Waae 63.85 72.35 62.35 
TO Be Si ccvocscce 68.85 63.85 67.35 61.85 
PLUGGED AND REAMED, 
Steel. Iron. 
Fe err - 71.85 61.35 69.85 69.85 
‘ EXTRA STRONG PIPE. 
% to % inches......... 58.85 46.85 56.85 44.85 
% to 4 inches. . owescecne 65.85 53.85 63.85 51.85 
4% to 8 inches......... 61.85 49.85 59.85 47.85 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PIPE. 
% to 8 inches.......... 64.85 43.85 52.85 41.85 


Rails and Track Supplies.—About 20,000 tons of heavy 
rails were placed with Eastern mills by Western interests 
in the week under review, 12,000 tons of which came from 
one railroad system. Light rails are quiet, owing to the 
inability of the local producer to make deliveries inside ot 
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two months. Track supplies are in brisk demand, the en- 
tire output of Western mills going into immediate con 
sumption. 

We quote heavy sections, in 500-ton lots and over, f. o. b 
mill, $28; less than 500 tons to carload lots, $30; less than 
carload lots, $32. Light rails are as follows: 12-lb. sec- 
tions, $27; 16-lb., $26; 20 and 25-lb., $25; 30, 35, 40 and 
45-!b. sections, $24, all f. o. b. Milwaukee mill. Track sup 
plies, f. o. b. Joliet mill, angle bars, 1.40c to 1.50c; spikes, first 
quality, 1.75¢ to 1.80c; track bolts, 344 x 4, with square nuts, 
2.40c to 2.50c per Ib., with hexagon nuts, 2.55c¢ to 2.65¢c. 

Boiler Tubes.—Some falling off is noted in the tonnage 
from the regular boiler trade, which is attributed to the holi 
day season. Specifications and orders from railroads and loco- 
motive builders are very heavy 


BOILER TUBES. 


Steel. Iron. Seamless 
BD Om. BOG SRO. ccccccccscesce 40.35 87.85 63.00 
1% to 2% inches.........s0s- 54.35 39.35 40.00 
Se PN cecacdéaavescsesease 56.85 44.35 43.00 
B26 to 6 IMGREB. cc ccccccccccce 62.35 61.35 
Up to 4% inches 
60.50 
© Gp BD GReRORs cc ccvcscnvceese 52.35 87.85 
Less than carload lots from store, as follows: 
Seamless 
Steel. Iron. Steel. 
1 to 1% inches, inclusive....... 40 35 42% 
1% to 2% inches, inclusive....... 50 85 85 
2% inches, inclusive .........+++- 52% 85 30 
2% to 5 inches, inclusive......... 60 47% 42% 


Merchant Steel.—There is an active demand in the form 
of specifications for all the specialties quoted below. The call 
for plow steel is especially heavy, producers asking from $3 
to $5 over the prices of last half for quick deliveries of this 
product. Contracting for requirements from July to Decem 
ber has not yet commenced, consumers waiting to see what 
action will be taken by mills on the question of prices for 
the next six months. It is denied by local sellers that any 
low-priced contracts have been or will be extended, new wants 
will have to come in on the present basis 

Prices are without change and we quote carload lots, mill 
shipments, Chicago delivery as follows: Spring steel, 2.10c ; 
sleigh shoe, flat sizes, 1.714%2c; concave and convex, 1.86%4c; 
cutter shoe, 2.35c; smooth finish machinery steel, 1.91%c; 
smooth finished tire, 1.86c; plow steel, 2.20c and upward, ac 
Cold rolled shaft- 
ing, 50 percent off in carload lots and 45 percent in less than 


carload lots. Crucible tool steel, 6%4c to &c; special grades of 


cording to quality ; toe calk steel, 2.21 Yc. 


tool steel, 13c and upwards 

Cast Iron Pipe.—During the week past, contracts have 
been received by the leading producer for 6,000 tons of pipe 
for Kansas City; 1,250 tons for Belden, Mich., 850 tons for 
Manistique, Mich., and 400 tons for Mt. Olive, IIL, t 
gether with a miscellaneous tonnage from the general 
trade. Prices continue firm, and we quote carload lots, 
Chicago delivery, as follows: 4-in., $29; 6-1n. to 10-in 
$28.50; 12-in. and larger, $28; gas pipe $1 a ton higher. 

Wire Products.—All the mills in this district were shut 
down Saturday night and will remain closed for several days 
he date on which they will 
mined according to the necessity of repairs in each and the 


resume operations will be deter 


condition of the market. Up to the present time, the demand 
for nails and fencing has been very satisfactory, being unusu 
ally heavy for this time of the year. The meeting of independ 
ent manufacturers of wire products held in Chicago ten days 
ago was well attended. Nothing was done except to discuss 
trade conditions and reaffirm prices 

Prices are without change, and we quote on carload lots, 
as follows: Wire nails, $1.95; painted barb wire, $2.10; 
galvanized barb wire, $2.40; smooth annealed wire, $1.80; 


smooth galvanized wire, $2.10; polished staples, $2.05; gal 


vanized staples, $2.35. Less than carload lots to jobbers 
are 5 cents higher than above prices. The retail trade is 


quoted 5 cents extra over the foregoing on carload lots, 
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and 10 cents extra on less than carload lots. Bale ties are 
unchanged at 82% and 5 percent to dealers on mixed car 
lots and 8&5 percent discount f. o. b. Waukegan, IIL, on 
straight carload lots 

Coke.—-The tone of the local market is very strong. 
Only a small tonnage has been contracted by western furnaces 
or foundries for deliveries in the last half, and a good buying 
movement is expected as soon as the trade realizes the bottom 
has been reached. Furnace coke is offered at $2 Connellsville 
ovens, and 72-hour foundry coke at $2.50 Connellsville ovens. 
Virginia and West Virginia cokes range from $2.25 at the 
ovens and upwards. 

Old Material.—The local market continues without any 
features of interest. Trading is at a low ebb, being limited 
to such small lots as melters require for filling in purposes. 
Prices are stronger in tone, though without material 


change. The only list of importance that was figured on 
last week was that of the C. & N. W., for about 500 tons. 


We quote gross tons, as follows: 


Old steel rails (4 feet and over) $18 00 to 18 25 
Old steel rails (less than 4 feet) . 12 60 te 18 00 
Old iron rails 17 00 to 17 50 
Relaying rails, subject to inspectior 2200 to 22 50 
Old wheels . 14.00 to 14 50 
Heavy melting steel 12 50 to 18 00 
Mixed country stecl 10 00 to 10 60 


The following quotations are for net tons 


No. 1 R. R. wrought 13 50 to 14 00 
No. 2 R. R. wrought 12 50 to 18 00 
15.00 to 15 50 
10 50 to 1100 
; 


Dealers’ forge, Ne l 
, 50 to 10 00 


i l cast 150 Ib. and less 12 00 to 12 50 
No. 1 mill 850 to 900 
No 1 Bushelis 175 to 1025 
No Busheling 850 to 900 
Country sheet 700 to 750 
No. 1 boilers, cut 900 to O50 
Boiler punchings 12 50 to 1800 
Iron car axles 19 00 to 10 50 
Steel car axles 1450 to 15 00 
Iron axle turning 950 t 10 00 
Cast borings 7 00 to 7 50 
Mixed b rings, ett 7O0 t 7 50 
Machine shop turnings 950 to 10 00 
Railroad malleabk 12 00 to 12 50 
Agricultural malleab! 11 00 to 11 50 
Stove plate and light cast scray 900 to 950 
Old iron splice bars 15 50 to 1600 


CINCINNATI. 


Southern Prices Hovering about $11.—Trade is More 
Quiet. 


July 4. 


Pig Iron.—The market shows continued dullness and 


1 


there is no evidence that the long expected buying move 
ment has started \ large part of the inquiry that has 
been in the market in the recent past has developed thi 
fact that buyers were sounding the situation, and that the 
inquiry was more for that purpose than with a real intent 
to place orders There is some increase in the small! lot 
transactions to cover present needs, but as yet but few 
sales have been made to cover the second half require 
ments \ stove manufacturer bought about 600 tons at 
the close of last week, of which 300 tons was Southern 
and 300 tons Northern The prices were said to be $11.25 
Birmingham on the Southern, and $14 furnace on th 
Northern In regard to prices, the developments of the 
week make it clear that $11 Birmingham can be done on 
some Southern brands and reports are current in the trad 
h 


that that figure as already been don n several lots 


It 1s said that a sale of 600 tons was made during the 


week on that basis Another lot of 500 tons has been sold 
but no information as to the price was obtainable. The 
ruling quotation is now $11.25 Birmingham on Southern 
iron and $14.25 to $14.50 for No. 2 foundry at Southern 
Ohio furnaces. Some Jackson county 8 percent silvery 
has sold at $17 furnace. Gray forge is still dull and easy 
and can be bought at $9.75 Birmingham There 1s an in 
guiry in the market for 11,500 tons of malleable Bessemer 
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from an Illinois concern for last half delivery. In a gen- 
eral way trade is more quiet than last week. No large 
orders are pending. Consumers are reported to be urging 
iron forward on their old contracts. The feeling in the 
trade is that the market is weak at quotations. Any busi- 
ness that offers is still eagerly sought after, and the lack 
of orders has evidently put the furnace interests in a mood 
to accept firm offers within reasonable limits. Quotations 
are revised to conform to the week’s changes. We quote 
f. o. b. Cincinnati as follows: 


I EES BG SdWn os ddd ect cocvescodcccccere $14 25 to 14 50 
es cc base tS es cer essed goose. 13 75 to 14 00 
ec cele 6s keneon ceceteccccees 13 25 to 13 50 
Er, Bo icccacsooteccccccecdecccccess 13 00 to 18 25 
emenee WOURETY NG, 1, SOFC... cccccccccccccscccccs 1425 to 14 50 
Southern Foundry No. 2, soft..........cessceseeseeeees 13 75 to 1400 
Creech desire esh 6a 6600 Cece cece ses eeese 12 50 to 13 00 
i i M. Bissscvececiecescccsesccccsesese 15 90 to 1615 
i Pr TE, Bi cedosecedvcedscewcceccccccese 15 40 to 15 65 
ie sane te aSewensecoepevecaéees 1490 to 1515 


Finished Material.—The market has shown no change 
during the week so far as prices are concerned and the job- 
bing demand for structural shapes coniéinues active. Steel 
bars are in fairly good demand and prices are strong. Bar 
iron continues dull. Plates and sheets rule quiet and 
steady. Bar iron is quoted at 1.55c; steel bars at 1.63¢, 
half extras, with dealers quoting 1.85c for iron and steel 
out of store. Galvanized sheets at 75 and 7% percent off 
We quote black sheets, No. 27, at 2.40c in car lots of 500 
bundles. Black sheets out of store are selling as follows: 
No. 28, 2.70c; No. 27, 2.60c; No. 16, 2.20c; No. 14, 2.10¢c; 
No. 12, 2.05c; No. 10, 2c. Tank plates are firm and sell 
out of store at 2c for % in. and 2.16c for 3-16, No. 8 and 
No. 10. Beams and channels are quoted at 2c from stock 
and angles at 2c to 2.05c for base sizes. 

In merchant pipe the demand is light and there is an 
easy undertone to the market, but no quotable change in 
prices. We quote f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


MERCHANT PIPE. 
(Basing Discounts.) 


Guaranteed __ 

Steel Pipe. Wrought lronPipe. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 

Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
% and % inches........ 65.35 49.35 63.35 47.35 
% and % inches....... - 69.35 57.35 67.35 55.35 
4 to 6 inches.......... 73.35 63.35 75.85 61.85 
7 to 18 inches......... - 68.35 53.35 66.85 51.35 


Old Material.—The demand is light and the market is 
easy at last week’s reduced prices. Dealers report but few 
transactions. We quote f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


Old No. 1 railroad wrought, net toms.................. $1400 to 15 00 
Cast machine and foundry, met tons.............ese00. 11 00 to 12 00 
Sr i Ce, « caonebendewcbecsecceescess 17 00 to 17 50 
i ee Ci cc se cenceaseesdensseceonc ce 14 00 to 14 50 
Pe PO, CPOGS BOGE. cccccceqscccoseoceccesece 13 50 to 1400 
ee en ,  vccnne eck eeansbbhdespevens cade 20 00 to 21 00 
i i a2. ec wes cee ees $600 0800 C6 beCess 700 to 750 
i (Oe MR. cos cccctcacssdesensiennes 900 to 10 00 
i civ chaeesccetacsaseeecvenensss 600 to 650 


i Me nnn pod ace oets ee bees beesereeses 13 00 to 13 50 


Coke.—The demand is fair and the market is steadier 
for furnace coke, but there is no quotable change in prices. 
It is said that ovens are showing more indifference to or- 
ders at concessions under an anticipated scarcity of labor 
during the summer. Furnace coke is quoted at $1.75 to 
$1.85 and foundry coke $2.25 to $2.40 f. o. b. Connellsville. 
Virginia coke is reported firmly held at $1.85 for furnace 
coke f. o. b. ovens. 


—_—_——— 


NEW YORK. 





Few Transactions in Pig Iron.—Shapes and Rails are 
Active. 


orFice or The Iron Trade Review, ) 
Room 1315, No. 150 Nassau Sr., July 4. § 


Although actual transactions in all grades of pig iron 
were extremely small during the past week, increased in- 
quiries have strengthened producers in the belief that an 
early revival of business is on the way. The only orders 
booked outside the ordinary routine takings for immediate 
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demands were for a 100-ton lot of Cherry Valley and an 
other of 150 tons of gray forge, both at very satisfactory 
prices. Melters are still holding off for lower prices, being 
willing to provide only for their immediate needs. That 
consumption is fairly up to the normal is shown by the 
very active demand for foundry coke and the activity in 
the production of all cast iron work. Most of the loca! 
melters are content to pursue a hand to mouth policy, car 
rying only extremely small supplies of metal in stock and 
drawing freely upon future delivery orders placed some 
time ago. One consumer, known to require from twenty 
to thirty tons per day, is reported to have on hand only 
two or three days’ supply. Assurances from customers 
that they will be in the market for heavy tonnages during 
the middle of the month have, however, not entirely re 
moved the feeling of discouragement caused by the report 
of sagging in other parts of the country. Quotations at 


tidewater are as follows: 


Northern No. 1 Foundry.... aS ee ...$16 50 to 16 75 
i Foc oes pb vive bed e-0'6 rye yore: Peet 15 50 to 157 

eh See wecdsce ee ee ..-- 1525 to 15 50 
No. 1 Southern Foundry Sawa ae eos . 1575 to 1625 
i nec. cade heaewbhenbinede es & “~—ustedend a ae 
No. 3 Foundry ........ eS ie paktagetecscleun wee eee Oe 
ee EC cin tac eabbaderedenebesessbahinaae eae 1450 to 1475 


Trading in pig iron certificates on the New York Pro 
duce Exchange have not been very active, and prices are 
in general somewhat lower, although those of the foundry 
classification have fairly held their own. Foundry pig iron 


warrants follow: 


Bid Asked 
July 5 ets toes 14.75 15.10 
EY PD. as dae baa ao 0 a ee 15.10 
eS Ane java wis Ae 15.10 
ey Re ee 15.00 15.25 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Continued activity in struct 
ural shapes and standard rails characterized the trading 
in finished steel last week. Besides the large orders for 
rails reported last week, it is said that other even larger 
tonnages are soon to be placed. Although few important 
transactions in structural steel have been reported during 
the past few days, the volume of small orders for railroad 
bridges and highway bridges continues in excellent pro 
portions, and several contracts of considerable size are 
now under negotiation. The demand for bar iron is only 
moderate, but full prices are obtained. Sheets, tin plate, 
pipe and wire continue slow and easy. We quote New 
York prices at tidewater: Angles, 3 to 6 in. x % in. and 
heavier, 1.74%c; beams, 3 to 15 in., 1.74%c; channels, 3 to 
15 in., 1.74%4c; beams, 18, 20 and 24 in., 1.84'4c; tees, 3 x 4% 
in. and heavier, 1.79%c; plates, carloads, tank, 1.74%c; 
flange, 1.8444c; marine and ordinary firebox, 1.94%c; re 
fined iron bars, 1.60c; soft steel bars, 1.64%c to 1.67¢; 
sheets in carload lots, New York, No. 28, black, 2.40c 

Old Materials.—Sales of 15,000 tons of heavy steel scrap 
to two of the large steel companies are reported. These 
transactions coming as they do after months of depression 
have had a stimulating effect upon all kinds of scrap ma- 
terials, but thus far no noticeable change in prices is ap 
parent. There is a better demand for low phosphorus 
steel scrap and also for cast scrap, and holders are not 
anxious to sell. Inquiry for steam and trolley car wheels 
resulted in sales of considerable size. Quotations ap- 
proximately f. 0. b. New York are as follows: 


.$21 00 to 22 00 


EE SES eee nee a 2 
450 to 1500 
1 


rr re PS oo. Se de ie ngeseeetes ] 
Old steel rails, short pieces. ... = on ee saelaiaiteds “ia 


4: 

Relaying rails 20 00 to 21 00 
Old car wheels 15 00 to 15 50 
Old iron car axles....... 21 00 to 22 00 
Old steel car axles a ek ; 18 50 to 19 00 
Heavy melting steel scrap thes i0viss beebun ens . 18 50 to 15 00 
No. 1 alee wrought scrap ieevasdehaehes cecccce SOOO & 16 
Iron track scrap 13 50 to 14 00 

11 00 to 12 00 


Wrought pipe ..... bwwee ee : ey aA 2 
Cast borings indi canted enh hh > aude wees wae ae 5 
EE CD. So Se ck bdvcceceeecccerbecsscateucun 





* 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


Some Conflict of Opinion as to Prospects.—Pig Iron 
is Weak. 


. July 4. 
There is a curious and marked divergence of opinion 
among authorities as to the situation in the iron and steel 
market. Some large producers of pig iron express the 
confident opinion that bottom prices have been reached 
and that the rebound has already begun, In support of 
this view they state that not only has there been a decided 
small orders 


increase in inquiries, but that a number of 


have been placed. Some of these have been so urgent as 
to show that the consumers are absolutely bare of iron 
The 


ducers say, and they report a much more hopeful feeling 


improvement has been very noticeable, these pro 


In opposition to this view other furnace men, in a position 
to be that 


change tor the better and that they expect lower prices 
the 


equally well informed, declare they see no 


before there is any marked reaction, Events of next 


two or three weeks will doubtless show which view has 


best gauged the future 
Pig Iron.—Notwithstanding the optimistic views ex 


quarters, the downward trend of prices 


that 
unsold iron pressing on the market and weakening its po 


pressed in many 


seems to indicate there is a considerable amount of 


sition This is especially the case with No. 2 X foundry, 
which at $16 per ton must be approaching the cost of 
production in many furnaces. Southern irons are also 


2 X, dock delivery, and $15.50 for rail 
that the 


down to $15 for No 


delivery Rumor, as yet unconfirmed, has it 
Musconectong (N. J.) 
Manufacturing Co., 
nace is a small one and its product is almost entirely con 


market 


controlled by the Singer 


As the fur 


furnace, 


blown out 


soon, 


is to be 


closing would have no 


Thomas 


owners, its 
the 


sumed by the 


significance One of Iron Co. furnaces, 


which was out of service for several weeks because of an 
accident, was blown in again last week. Prices may be 
quoted as follows 

No. 1X Foundry : $17 00 to 17 25 
No. 2X Foundry 16 00 to 16 50 
No. 2 Plain 15 50 to 1600 
Standard Gray Forge 1450 to 1475 
Ordinary Gray Forge 1425 to 14 50 
Basic vas 16 00 to 162 
Low Phosphorus 0 50 to 21 00 
Southern No. 2X, rail 15 50 to 157 
Southern No. 2X, dock 15 00 to 15 25 


There is no essential change to be 


Finished Material. 
The mills engaged in 
they can do for months ahead, 


reported turning out plates and 
structural material have all 
the 
much activity, 


outlook 


and in lighter lines, in which there has not been s 


there is a more cheerful feeling over the 


Prices remain unchanged: Beams, channels and 


angles, according to specifications, 1.73%4c to 1.85c; refined 
iron bars, 1.63%c to 1.80c; steel bars, 1.63%c to 1.70c 
plates, 1.73%c to 1.80c 


Conditions seem improved in the scrap 
dealers are 


Old Material. 


market, and while there is no great activity, 


more disposed to hold out for their prices, instead of cut 


ting them to make a sale. Several mills are reported to be al 
most bare of material and must start buying soon. Prices, 


which show little change from last week, may be quoted 


as follows: 
Old steel rails 


va 


No. 1 steel scrap 5 50 
Old steel axles 00 to 18 00 
Old iron axles 2100 to 22 00 
Old iron rails 17 50 to 18 50 
Old car wheels 14 00 to 15 00 
Choice scrap, R. R. Ni 1 wrought 16 50 to 17 50 
No. 1 yard scrap 15 00 to 15 50 
Machinery scrap 14 50 to 15 00 
Low phosphorus scrap 19 00 to 20 00 
Wrought iron pipe 12 00 to 12 50 
No 1 forge fire scrap 12 50 to 18 00 
No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary 10 00 to 11 00 
Wrought turnings 10 50 to 11 00 

12 00 to 12 50 


Axle turnings, heavy 
Cast borings 
Stove plates 
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CLEVELAND. 


June Makes a New Record in Ore Shipments.—Heavy 
Specifications Received. 


orrice or The Iron Trade Review, } 
Browninc Buriprne, July 5. { 
record, 


Iron Ore.—The shipments for June make a 


being only 550 tons short of 5,000,000 tons and 380,019 tons 


new 


more than the previous high record, made in May of this year 
he shipments by ports for June and for the seasons of 1904 


and 1905 to July 1 were as follows 


JUNE JULY 1 JUNE JULY 1 

1904 1%4 1905 1905 
Escanaba 315,050 315,050 731,280 1,737,372 
Gladstone 480 480 wel’) sane 
Marquette 132,280 132,280 419,055 1,017,033 
Ashland 201,961 201,901 549,493 1,122,251 


Superior 352,931 352,031 730,435 


1,634,403 





Duluth 300,018 300,018 1,379,491 2,747,018 
[wo Harbors 345,851 345,851 1,138,796 2,173,724 

1,708,577 1,708,577 $999,450 10,432,701 
1905 Increase. 3,290,873 8,724,124 


There is almost no business being 


Pig Iron. 


transacted, but foundries are 


new 
urging deliveries on old con 
tracts and sellers will be much disappointed if there is not 


considerable buying within a couple of weeks In the 


meantime, prices show little change, except in the South, 


where they are weaker, $11.25 now being the usual 


No 2 


$11 has been done 


quota 
foundry, Birmingham, while it is believed 


For 
foundry, Valley, and $14. for basic 


tion on 
Northern irons, $14.50 for No. 2 
and Bessemer, are the 
furnacemen are their 


prices We 


ruling prices, although some piling iron 


rather than sell at such low quote as follows, 


. & Be 
Besemer 


N 1 Foundry 
No. 2 Foundry 
N 
N 


Cleveland 

$14 85 to 15 00 
16 00 to 16 25 
15 25 to 15 85 
15 00 to 15 25 


15 10 to 15 35 


Foundry 
o. 2 Southern 


Gray Forge 14 50 to 14 60 
Gray Forge, Southerr 13 50 to 18 75 
Lake Superior charcoal 16 50 to 17 00 


Finished Material. 
other finished lines piled up so rapidly 


bars and 


the 


Specifications on steel 


during last 


days of June that some offices were compelled to work 


nights to take care of them. Nearly all buyers were ex 


tremely anxious to get in their specifications before the 
time of the expiration of their contracts for the first hali 
of the year. Rail business continues active and we not 
the sale of another 5,000 tons for Toledo traction lines 
We also note the sale of 2,000 tons of shapes and 1,000 


The 


tons of hoops and bands by the principal producer 
‘arnegie Steel Co., Youngstown, began 


Ohio plant of the ( 


rolling rails today and the new rail mill of the Republi 


Iron & Steel Co. at Youngstown will be placed in opera 


tion July 10. Bar iron is in fair demand with prices rang 


ing from 1.45c to 1.55c at the 


Old Material. 


and conditions are apparently 


| , , 
1as been practically lifeless 


bottom. We 


resting on the 





quote gross tons, Cleveland delivery, as follows 

Cee BI GRD accosans ; , $18 00 to 19 00 
Old steel rails (over 6 feet) ; : 250 to 18 50 
Old steel rails (under 6 feet) eh pre 12 50 to 18 50 
Old car wheels .... 14 00 to 14 50 
Steel boiler plate 9 50 to 10 50 
Steel axles . 15 560 to 16 60 
Malleable iron ¥. 18 00 to 14 00 
Malleable iron (agr ural) 12 00 to 13 00 
Heavy steel ....... 12 50 to 18 50 

We quote as follows, net tons 

No. 1 R. R. wrought , $13 00 to 14 00 
No. 1 busheling 11 50 to 12 50 
No. 1 machine cast - : .«» 1200 to 12 560 
Iron axles ....... 19 00 to 20 01 
Axle turnings ... ‘ 9 50 to 10 50 
Wrought turnings (fre« m ust) 850 to 950 
Grate bars .... .s - 750 to 8 50 
Pipes and flues 9 50 to 10 50 


Tank iron 


Hoop and band iron 700 to 800 
Sheet iron .. ee 600 to 70 
Wrought drillings 850 to 956 
Stove plate 850 to of 


Cast borings ..... 


——— oe eee 
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DECIDED TO MERGE 


With National Association — Meeting of Cincinnati 
Metal Trades Association. 


The quarterly meeting and dinner of the Cincinnati Metal 
Trades Association was held at the Zoological Garden Club 
House on Thursday evening, June 29. At the close of the 
dinner feature, the meeting was called to order by Mr. Philip 
Fosdick, chairman of the Entertainment Committee. Mr. 
Fosdick introduced Mr. Wm. Lodge, the retiring president of 
the association, who made a short and appropriate address 
introducing Mr. P. G. March, the newly elected president. 
Mr. March conducted the business features of the meeting, 
the most important of which was the question of merging 
the Cincinnati Metal Trades Association into the National 
Association. The sentiment of the membership had been as- 
certained by presenting the matter to each one individually 
and practically the consent of all members had been obtained 
previous to the meeting. It remained, therefore, to simply put 
the motion before the association for formal action, which 
was done and the motion carried unanimously. Under the 
motion, the executive committee was empowered to arrange 
the final details. 

The next question considered was applications for member- 
ship and the following concerns were proposed and unani- 
mously elected: the Yon Wyck Machine Tool Co.; Conway 
& Co. and the American Valve & Meter Co. 

President March requested that Mr. Fosdick preside as 
toastmaster, as the strictly business features of the meeting 
had been disposed of. Mr. Fosdick gracefully accepted and 
presided in his usual entertaining manner. Among those who 
spoke was Mr. P. E. Montanus, of Springfield, O., who is 
also secretary of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso 
ciation. Mr. Montanus congratulated the Cincinnati Ma- 
chine Tool Builders on the good-fellowship so evident among 
the members of the association. He said he believed a period 
of prosperity was ahead of the machine tool builders, but 
thought it was important that manufacturers should be ever 
alert in safeguarding their interests and not be unmindful of 
matters which were a menace to continued prosperity. In 
this connection, he called attention to the necessity for tariff 
revisions and reciprocity treaties in order that American 
manufacturers might expand their growing foreign trade and 
urged that all possible pressure be brought to bear upon the 
government at Washington to impress upon the government 
the necessity for action in this direction. 

Mr. N. Paul Fenner Jr., of the American Valve & Meter 
Co., responded, briefly but forcibly calling attention to the 
necessity for a modification of the Chinese Exclusion Act, and 
stating that it was a matter of importance to machine tool 
builders as well as to all branches of American trade that a 
satisfactory treaty be made which would leave no obstacle in 
the way of our developing a market for our manufactures in 
China. 

There were a number of other short addresses, but the oc- 
casion assumed the character of social good-fellowship and 
was most enjoyable to the close. 

Interviews with the machine tool men who attended the din- 
ner regarding the condition of the trade generally, resulted in 
the almost universal comment that business was quite satis 
factory. Some of the shops are unusually busy and consider- 
ing the season of the year orders are good. 

Those in Attendance. 

P. G. March, Cincinnati, Shaper Co. 

N. B. Chace, Cincinnati Shaper Cx 

Philip Fosdick, Fosdick Machine ‘Tool Co. 

Wm. Herman, Fosdick Machine Tool Co. 

Robert Hosea, Jr.. Wm. L. Payne. 

W. T. S. Johnson, Bradford Machine Tool Co. 

Geo. F. Stewart, Bradford Machine Tool Co. 

Chas. F. Fox, Ahrens Fire Engine Co. 

G. F. Ahrens, Ahrens Fire Engine Co. 


Ilenry Ritter, Lunkenheimer Co. 
Chas. G. Ritter, Lunkenheimer Co. 
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J. J. Aull, Lunkenheimer Co. 

Sam. L. Moyer, Lunkenheimer Co. 

Wm. H. Muench, Lunkenheimer Co. 

Oscar W. Mueller, Mueller Machine Tool Co. 

Frank Johannigmann, J. M. Robinson Mfg. Co. 

C. L. Frey, J. M. Robinson Mfg. Co. 

Chas. F. Waltz, Secy. Employers’ Assn. 

Jos. D. Morten, The Iron Trade Review. 

A. C. Fischer. 

E. N. Atkins, Warner Elevator Mfg. Co. 

G. E. Goff, Warner Elevator Mfg. Co. 

Elmer R. Dieterle, Henry Disston & Sons Co. 

L. L. Mather, Henry Disston & Sons Co. 

*. M. Chace, Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 

’. R. Gabriel, Cincinnati Milling Machine Co 

‘has. S. Gingrich, Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 

Fred. A. Geier, Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 

~. Wood Walter, Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 

P. E. Montanus, Secy. National Machine Tool Builders’ Assn. 
Wm. Lodge, Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co. 

lL. B. Weber, Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co. 

Leo F. Rechtin, Louis E. Rechtin Bros. 

Louis E. Rechtin, Cordesman Machine Co. 

Isidor Rauh, Cincinnati Electrical Tool Co. 

E. M. Hargrave, Cincinnati Tool Co. 

A. H. Tuechter, Cincinnati Machine Tool Co. 

S. C. Schauer, Cincinnati Machine Tool Co. 

N. Paul Fenner Jr., American Valve & Meter Co 

Geo. Langen, Cincinnati Planer Co. 

+. B. Quillen, Cincinnati Planer Co. 

W. H. Robertson, W. P. Davis Mch. Co., Rochester, N. ¥ 
F. E. LeBlond, R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 

R. K. LeBlond, R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co 

J. A. LeBlond, R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 

J. C. Hobart, Triumph Electric Co. 

W. A. Greaves, Greaves-Klusman Co 

Henry J. Weber, Weber Foundry Co 

Kessler Smith, Machinists’ Agent. 

Si. Egan, J. A. Fay & Egan Co. 

John A. Stewart, J. A. Stewart Electric Co 

Robert Dunning, Cincinnati Car Cx 

Wm. Binder, Cincinnati Car Co. 

M. R. Conway, Conway & Co. 

J. T. Crutchfield, National Freight Agency 
E. Von Wyck, Von Wyck Machine Tool Co 
J. H. Day, J. H. Day Co. 

J. B. Rose, American LaFrance Fire Engine Co 
Robert McEvilley, First National Bank 

Geo. Otting, Jno. Steptoe Shaper Co. 

O. H. Broxtermann, Jno. Steptoe Shaper Co. 
Benj. Sebastian, Sebastian Lathe Co 

Jacob May, Sebastian Lathe Co. 

TT. L. Greenwald, I. & E. Greenwald Co 

E. E. Greenwald, I. & E. Greenwald Co 

J. M. Manley, Secy. Cincinnati Metal Trades Assn 


I 
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INDEPENDENTS WILL SIGN. 
(Special Telegram.) 

PittspurG, July 5.—This morning the Amalgamated Asso 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers sent out copies of the 
sheet and tin plate scales to the independent manufacturers 
and before the end of the week it is believed most of the mills 
will have signed. The independent mills now operating have 
taken advantage of the continuous provision of the scale, and, 
until they sign the present scale, will continue to pay last year’s 
wages. The following concerns, operating sheet and tin plate and 
iron mills, have already signed the scale: Pittsburg Forge & 
Iron Co., Pittsburg; A. M. Byers & Co., Pittsburg; Brown & 
Co., Pittsburg; Cleveland Hardware Co., Cleveland; Lock 
hart Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburg; Colonial Steel Co., Pittsburg; 
Empire Rolling Mill Co., Cleveland ; Helmbacher Forge & Roll 
ing Mill Co., Madison, Ill.; Fort Wayne Iron & Steel Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Highland Iron & Steel Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind.; Lake Erie Iron Co., Cleveland; Ohio Falls Iron Works, 
New Albany, Ind.; Sligo Iron & Steel Co., Connellsville, Pa. ; 
Westerman & Co., Lockport, N. Y.; the American Rolling 
Mill Co., Muncie, Ind.: Interstate Iron & Steel Co., East Chi 
cago, Ill.; Ewald Iron Co., Louisville, Ky.; the Western Steel 
Car & Foundry Co., Chicago; the Kansas City Nut & Bolt 
Co., Kansas City; American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg; 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Chicago. 


The Alabama Steel & Wire Co. has signed a contract with 
the union coal miners for its Altoona and Virginia mines. The 
Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co. and the Alabama Steel 
& Wire Co. are the only furnace companies in the state sign 
ing the contract with the union miners. There is positively no 
indication of other companies making peace with the union 
miners. All commercial coal operators, who have signed with 
the union miners, have eased up in the work at their mines for 
this week on account of the Fourth of July holiday and for 


the purpose of giving the miners a little rest. 





‘nate 
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SHEET AND TIN PLATE WAGE SCALES ADJUSTED. 


WHEN HOPE WAS ALMOST ABANDONED 
A SETTLEMENT WAS REACHED. 


The Amalgamated Association Concedes Everything 
Demanded by the American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Co. 

On Monday evening, July 3, the Amalgamated Associa 
tion of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers and the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. reached an agreement on the sheet 
and tin plate wage scales for the year beginning July 1, 
and the strike that was threatened in this branch of th: 

industry has been averted 

The first conference was held with the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. last week, beginning on Wednesday and 
it was adjourned on Friday without a date for reconven 
ing. The wage committee of the Association could not at 
that time agree to the demands of the company and 
orders were issued on ] ay to close all the union sheet 
and tin plate mills of the company for an indefinite period 


\ committee of four was then appointed by the association 


‘ 1 ‘ . 1 


to have full power to effect a settlement if at all possib 

and a conference was arranged with the American Sheet 

& Tin Plate C n Monday and a settlement was mat 
As pointed out last week, the workers would avoid 


conflict if at all possible and the concessions they made t 


i 
bring about a settlement of the scale were surprising t 
many manufacturers, The removal of the limit of out ut 
in both the sheet and tin plate mills is the biggest con 
sion yet made by the Association. Last year this pr 
vision the scale was violated in practically all of th 


mion mills of the organization and this was the caus: 

¢ many strikes in both sheet and tin pl 
mills All of the non-union mills, both of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and those operated by the inde 
pendent manufacturers, id no limit of output and th 


union mills found that they were unable to compet 


against mills operating on such a favorable basis. Man 
of the workers rather than have the mills close agreed 
S| rl ’ } sa? ryif na , 7 7 } ] , } 
to W K without a mif and matters soon reached su 

| a # | rs | | 
Stage that it was impossible for the ofhcials of the ass 


ciation to cope with the situation and no effort was m 


to enforce this provis f the scale 

The limit of turn’s work of 8 hours which wa 
moved for tin workers follows 

On Gauge 100 lb 


IO ft I7 11.000 
IS to 20 0.000 

> 
21 24 5,006 
25 7.25 
20 6.550 
7 6.0% 
S 6,050 
29 6.25 
3 6. ) 
31 0.05 
32 $3.05 

32 

33 5.4 
34 5.25 
35 5 ) 
36 and lighter . 4,05 
The number of heats on sheet mills was limited to tet 
to an eight hour turn. This is also removed and it is ex 


pected that the output of the mills can be increased tul 
25 percent by this concession of the workers 

Chere is little doubt but that the independent sheet and 
tin plate manufacturers will agree to the terms of the set 


tlement and most of the mills now idle will resume before 


the end of July The scale for both the sheet and tin 
plate workers despite the demands for 18 and 22 percent 
advances respectively remains the same as in the 1904-05 


scale. All the ‘changes made in the foot notes pertain t 


the removal of the limit of the output The fifth clause of 
the memorandum f agreement was changed to read as 


follows: “Rolling shall not start earlier than 5 a. m. Mon 
day. and the week’s work shall finish after the first eight 
hour shift on Saturday, except in mills that have no travel 


ing cranes.” The scale for spreading slabs has been left 
for local settlement at the request of the workers. Fur 


thermore scale prices shall be paid for sheets lighter than 


23 gauge and 32 inches wid An advance was heretofore 
paid for these sizes lhe company shall pay all tonnage 


and day hands and the rebate allowed for tinplate made 
for export shipment was continued on the present basis 
f J percent on the tin plate workers until August 1 
when it will be increased to 3 percent 

he scale of the tin house workers for the ensuing yeat 
was adjusted this week between the scale committee of 
the workers and the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. The 
1904-05 scale will continue in force for another year, a 
ugh the workers attempted to enforce demands for an 
dvance of about 15 percent. Now that the scale with the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has been signed the in 


lependent tin plate manufacturers y lso sign 


ATTEMPTED TO BLOW UP PLANT. 


Striking machinists attempted to blow up the plant of 
the H inna Engineer ny Works 820 Ist | Avenue, Chi 
cag Saturday night, with dynamite The attempt failed 
nly because of the ignorance of the miscreants in the 
use of explosives As it was the entire northwest corns 
of the main building was demolished; a large hole torn in 
the stone foundation and every pane {f glass in the upper 
part of the building shattered Che oss was at least 
$2. 500 IT he perpetrators f the deed have not yet been dis 
covered, though many arrests have been mad The strike 
at this plant started June 7 and grew out of a demand by 

the emp ( ror c ed p 


MIDLAND STEEL COMPANY 


Will Build Blast Furnace and Several Hundred Coke 
Ovens. 


The M 1 Steel Pittsburg, has been organized 

the purpose rt erecting nd operating a blast furnacs 
plant at Cooks Ferry, Beaver county, on the Ohio river 
\ site of 1,000 acres has been purchased and a modern 
blast furnace w be built The company also owns 
1.000 acre f k propert t Monongahela 
rivet and the ‘ ro} these mines w be tr insported by 
boat via the Monongahela and Ohio rivers to the furnac 
plant, where it v he coked \ battery several hun 
dred « ‘ ens W be built d ‘ perations will be 


ing been sold t the Carnegie Steel Co. some years 
vo, but the firm name and orga tion were retained; 
Ww. ( Fownes, W. ¢ Fownes Jr Charles McKnight 
president of the National Bank of Western Pennsylvania; 


Joseph McK. Speer and J. Ramsey Speer. George K 


Hampfeldt, wl recently resigned as superintendent of the 
Carrie furnace plant f the Carneg Steel Co., has beet 
appointed general manager of the company He will have 
charge of the eng gy, erect nd operation of t! 

furnace 
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Americans interested in the iron and steel business visitin 
in Europe will The Iron Trade Review on sale at the office o 


he International News Co., Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
= Bay E. C., England. Copies will be forwarded on request, 


from London to any address in the world. 


DISLOYAL AND UNPATRIOTIC. 

Secretary Taft, in demanding the immediate retire- 
ment of Chief Engineer Wallace, of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, took action which meets the ap- 
proval of all business interests of the country, includ- 
ing employes who have a clear understanding of what 
loyalty to an employer means and are conscientious in 
the discharge of their duties. No one will deny that 
an employe has the right to accept new employment 
if he can do so without violating any obligation to his 
employer. If he has received fair treatment, he is 
bound to do as he has been done by. 

In the case of Mr. Wallace, it is conceded that he 
had no cause for complaint, and after making due al- 
lowance for his explanations, it is still evident that 
Secretary Taft spoke truthfully when he said to Mr. 
Wallace : 

For mere lucre you change your position over night 
without thought of the embarrassing position in which 
you place your Government by this action, when the en- 
gineering forces on the isthmus are left without a real 
head and your department is not perfected in organiza- 
tion; when the advisory board of engineers is to assem- 
ble under call of the president within two months and 
when I am departing for the Philippines on public duty 
All this you know as well as I know it, but it has not had 
the least influence upon your action—you have thought 
of yourself and yourself alone. I consider that by every 
principle of honor and duty you were bound to treat the 
subject differently. You have permitted the president and 
all of us to proceed in full confidence that you would per- 
form the functions of chief engineer and now, in an hour 
you drop your great duties and throw them back upon us 
as if it were a mat*er of no consequence and all this for 
your personal advantage solely. 

The ablest man at the head of any business or de- 


partment of a business is he who so organizes it that, 
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in case he resigns or dies, it will go on under the man- 
agement of his subordinates without decrease in effect- 
iveness. There may be something in a man’s person- 
ality which he cannot impart to his subordinates, but 
the really able executive organizes as perfectly as he 
can and does not delight, as a supremely selfish man 
does, in building up an organization whose success 
depends almost entirely upon one person. The great 
man builds upon a solid foundation a structure of en- 
during strength, It is doubtful whether an engineer 
as selfish as Mr. Wallace seems to be would ever have 
constructed a successful organization. At any rate, he 
did not do it, but deserted his post without giving fair 
notice to the government. He was disloyal and un 
patriotic, 


FOR ONE MILLION TONS 


Is the Contract of the Pittsburg Steel Co. with the 
Carnegie Steel Co. 

The Pittsburg Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa., closed a contract 
with the Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg, last week for its 
entire supply of open-hearth and Bessemer billets for a term 
of five years. The Pittsburg Steel Co. operates wire, rod 
and nail mills at Monessen, Pa., and a few months ago pur- 
chased about 190,000 tons of steel from the Carnegie Steel Co 
and the Republic Iron & Steel Co. for delivery during a period 
of eleven months from Aug. 1 this year. The contract with 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co. provides for the delivery of 
72,000 tons of Bessemer billets. As soon as this contract is 
filled, the Bessemer billets will be furnished by the Carnegie 
Steel Co. The contract closed with the Carnegie Steel Co 
calls for the delivery of 1,000,000 tons and is one of the largest 
ever closed. No statement has been made with reference to 
the price, but it is understood that there will be monthly ad- 
justments on a sliding scale basis and that the basis is a 
favorable one and will give this company steel considerably 
below the regular market price. Ever since the Pittsburg 
Steel Co. was organized its annual steel contract has been a 
bone of contention among the large steel producers. The 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. will not be materially affected by 
this long term contract inasmuch as its new rail mill will be of 
sufficient capacity to consume all the surplus steel now offered 
in the open market. This deal means much to the United 
States Steel Corporation, as it postpones indefinitely the 
erection of blast furnaces and a steel plant by the Pittsburg 
Steel Co. 


Mr. Baird has Not Resigned. 

The report that George A. Baird, general sales agent of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co., had resigned is not true 
Mr. Baird has gone to California on business connected 
with the estate of Peter L. Kimberley, of which he is one 
of the executors, but the Republic company is not willing 
to have him sever his connection with it 


New Steamship Company. 
(Special Telegram. ) 

PittssurG, July 5.—The Shenago Steamship Co. was or 
ganized at Cleveland Monday to operate a fleet of ore car- 
riers on the great lakes. A contract has already been placed 
with the Great Lakes Engineering Works for a 10,000-ton car- 
rier. The incorporators of the company are: W. P. Snyder, 
Pittsburg, president; H. H. Brown, Cleveland, vice president; 
C. D. Dyer, and Henry Irwin Jr., of Pittsburg, secretary and 


treasurer, respectively. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The eighth annual meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, held at the Chalfonte Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., was the most successful in the history of the association 
Not only were the number of members in attendance larger 
and the papers read and discussed more numerous than ever 
before, but much was accomplished in the way of establishing 
uniform standards for the guidance of manufacturers and con- 
sumers of commercial products. Little time was consumed in 
reading voluminous reports and transacting routine business, 
and the sessions were full of interest from start to finish. 
Nearly all the official business of the society is submitted to 
the members by letter-ballot and it was possible to devote 
practically the entire time to discussion of direct personal in 
terest. The committees on methods of testing mostly reported 
substantial progress, and those intrusted with the delicate task 
of recommending standards submitted results of the year’s de 
liberations which promise to remove many of the differences 
and annoyances which accompany commercial transactions in 
manufactured products. The proposed revision of the standard 
specifications for iron and steel brought to light some differ 
ences of opinion among representatives of producers and con 





EDGAR MARBURG, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
TESTING MATERIALS 
sumers, but the matter was satisfactorily adjusted, with the 
assurance that the society will soon publish standards to which 
both parties can refer with confidence 
First Session, Thursday Afternoon. 

lhe opening session was devoted largely to the consideration 
of the executive committee’s report and the advisability or in 
advisability of changing the status of the society as regards 
the International ‘Association for Testing Materials 

The report of the executive committee showed that the 
progress of the society during the past year had grown from 
485 to 677, and that the pages of the published proceedings had 
risen from 490 to 655. The number of standing technical com 
mittees had been increased from 11 to 18. The society prom 
ised soon to become self-sustaining The relations with the 
International Association had been confined, as usual, to rou 
tine correspondence [he committee questioned whether in 
future individual members should not be left entirely free re 
garding membership in the International Association A 
change in the by-laws, making membership in the International 


body optional was submitted. Dr. Moldenke inquired whether 
in case this change weré made many members would retain 
their international membership, and whether the reduction of 
dues would not create a bitter feeling abroad. Secretary Mar 
bury suggested that it was only a matter of equity and that it 
would merely place the American society upon the same foot 
ing as that of Germany. Prof. Merriman saw no objection to 
the change, and Mr. Major suggested that it might be well 
to be lenient with our European friends until uniform specifi- 
cations could be secured. Mr. McLeod thought it unwise to do 
anything likely to endanger the coming of uniform standards, 
especially since America expected to have the markets of the 
world. A test vote showed that about one-third of those 
present would retain their international membership, and after 
further discussion it was decided to leave the matter to the 
decision of the association by letter ballot, with the recom 
mendation to retain membership as an affiliated body with the 
payment of fees not less than $100 in addition to the sum con 
tributed by members of both societies 

The report of the committee on Standard Methods of Test 
ing was presented by Chairman Gaetano Lanza The com 
mittee had progressed only so far as outlining the work to be 
done The methods employed in different countries were to 
be investigated, sub-committees collecting material from all 
possible sources, and then the purpose was to find in how 
far they could be made uniform. Nine sub-committees were 
proposed 

Mr. Paul Kreuzpointner submitted the report of the com 
mittee on uniform speed in commercial testing The com 
mittee had invited other members to aid in its work and dis 
cussed at some length the different properties of the test price 
involved in commercial testing Viscosity and hardness were 


the two factors to be considered in the resistance of a metal 


Che influence of heat deve loped at high speed was also con 
sidered lhe committee assumed that a speed of six inches 
for testing steel of .45 carbon and less was compatible with re 


liable results. Five members agreed with the findings of the 
committee, while a minority of two did not, believing that 
more tests should be made before arriving at a conclusion 
\ discussion of the yield point followed, Prof. Wm. Kent, 
among others, being of the opinion that it should be re 
corded 

lhe committee on fire-proofing materials reported through 
its chairman, Prof. Ira O. Woolson, that it had as yet had 
merely laid out its work for the future 

Herman Von Schrenk, chairman of the committee on stand 


ard specifications for the grading of structural timber, reported 


that so far only an informal discussion of the problems in 
volved had taken place He presented an outline for tuture 
iction covering the subjects “The Definition of Structural 
Timbers,” “A Standardization of Trade Names,” and “Grad 
ing.” including standardization of detects, determination of 


sizes, and the uses to which the timber ts to be put 
Che election of officers to fill two vacancies in the executive 
committee resulted in the unanimous choice of W. A. Bost 
wick and John McLeod 
Thursday Evening, Joint Session. 


Che annual address of President C. B. Dudley was the event 
of the evening session, when the Society for Testing Material 
met the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education 
Dr. Dudley chose as subject, “The Testing Engineer,” a theme 
likely to interest every member of both societies After con 

j 


sidering the various kinds of engineering work and especially 
that of the testing engineer and the value of human antagonisn 
in developing the truth, he dwelt upon the qualities necessary 
to make a successful career in this field 


Prof. W K. Hatt described “A Course of Laboratory In 
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struction in Testing Materials,” as designed for the students of 
Purdue University. The course is so planned that the student 
gains a knowledge of the properties of materials by handling 
them and observing them under stress. Thus he becomes ac- 
quainted with the methods of carrying out the test; he is 
trained to observe accurately; after this preparatory course he 
becomes acquainted with properties as described in text-books, 
and finally given experience by carrying out actual tests and 
recording the results in a thesis. A somewhat similar course 
formed the subject of a paper by G. L. Christiansen, “A Course 
in Properties of Materials.” He described especially the man- 
ner of conducting laboratory instruction, the manner of divid 
ing large classes of students into sections and work required 
of each student. 

Prof. Hibbard, of Cornell University, suggested that many 
of the defects of modern engineers’ education were due to the 
large number of students in the classes. He believed in teach- 
ing principles and not the details of a vast number of experi 
ments. The student should not get the material in a pepton 
ized state. Prof. Goss believed that there was little danger of 





ROBT. W. LESLEY, VICE PRESIDENT AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
TESTING MATERIALS. 


falling into stale routine ways in the testing laboratory. The 
phenomena there observed were essentially interesting and 
stimulating. Mr. Metcalf emphasized the importance of teach- 
ing men to think and told of an amusing experience with an 
expert who spent three months in preparing an answer which 
did not reply to a simple question. Prof. W. Kent thought the 
saying “Teach principles and not details,” had been over- 
worked. He believed in teaching principles, and not too many 
details, but enough to explain the principles. 

Dr. J. A. Holmes discussed the plans and scope of the pro 
posed investigation of structural materials under the auspices 
of the U. S. Geological Survey. He said the purpose of the 
Government in undertaking this work was to bring this de- 
partment into touch with the requirements of practical en- 
gineers. A recent investigation had dealt with coal, boilers 
and engines, and gas producer power plants. Other questions 
were to be attacked in a similar way. In order to bring the 
work as near practical requirements as possible, the depart- 
ment had sought the aid of experts in the practical field and 
had received help from members of the society. Richard L. 
Humphrey explained that the work of the U. S. Geological 
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Survey was intended merely to supplement work already being 


done by private investigators. Workers in the industrial fie 
rarely had time or opportunity to make exhaustive experi 
ments because their efforts were directed towards a specific 
end only. W. L. Hall spoke of the investigations of the bureau 
of forestry which is co-operating with the Geological Survey 
in applying scientific tests to timber. 
Friday Morning. 

[wo simultaneous sessions were held Friday morning, one 
of the section on cement and the other of the section devoted 
to the consideration of preservative coatings. In the absence 
of the chairman, S. S. Voorhees, the report of committee E, 
On Preservative Coatings for Iron and Steel, was presented 
by G. W. Thompson. The committee announced that it had 


its work well under way. At a meeting held in Philadelphia 


iui 


last December the following sub-committees had been appoint- 
ed: On Standard Methods of Conducting Field Tests, W. A 
Polk, chairman; on Standard Methods for Service Tests, G 
W. Thompson, chairman; on the Permeability of Paint Films, 
C. B. Dudley, chairman; on the Permanency of Paint films, 
Malcolm MicNaughton, chairman; and on the Preparation of 
Iron and Steel Surfaces for Painting, J. W. Whitehead Jr., 
chairman. Each of these sub-committees presented a report 

G. W. Thompson in a paper on “The Proper Method of Con 
ducting Paint Tests,” said that practically nothing had been 
done since Dr. Dudley had prepared a series of papers on th 
subject a number of years ago. Before giving an outline for 
carrying out the tests he said that it was pretty well agreed 


that there is no complete paint which is suitable for all condi 
tions of exposure, and that each paint must have the various 
components put together in proportions according to the con 
ditions to which it is subjected. He believed that the en 
gineer should design the paint which he expects to use under 
any given conditions. The relative values of field test ib 
oratory tests and painting tests were discussed and det i 
methods were given. No matter what the painting test might 
be, the essential features to be insisted upon were that thi 
formula of the paint should be stated fully, and that the thick 
ness of the film, or the rate at which the paint is spread, s! d 
also be stated 

In a paper on “The Best Method of Painting Steel Cars,” F. B. 
Cheesman criticised the method in vogue at present in car shops, 
admitting, however, that the defects were largely due to lack 
of room and other conditions over which the builders have no 
control. He said that in nearly all of the large car shops the 
practice of putting on two coats of paint in one day prevailed, 
the stencilling being done the same day. He believed that bet 
ter results could be obtained by applying only one coat than 
by forcing the two coats to dry so that they could be applied 
inside of twelve hours. The work should be d ider clos 
inspection, the paint to be applied immediat: f in 
blasting. All the over-lapped joints should be repaired with 
a heavy coat of special paint in semi-paste { This shop 
coat should be followed in the course of six months with tw 
coats, at which time all rust should be removed by scraping 
with wire brushes. He considered it important that the siz 
of the brush used be specified and that a larger brush t 
No. 6 round should not be allowed. In working with wide 
flat brushes the paint could not be applied as well it should 
be. Finally, painting should be done undet vel 

In the discussion of “Standard Specifications for Presery 
tive Coating for Steel,” all mention of standard specifx 
seemed to be carefully avoided Maximillian Toch gave a 
talk, illustrated with stereopticon views, showing a number ol 
interesting cases of failure of paints under various cond 
He gave the members present som lea of tl l ( 


experienced in protecting such structures as bridges, c 
and trusses, and the steel work in the subway of New \ 
City, from rust The discussion which followed emphasiz« 


the fact that each particular case required special treatment 
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[he bridge which is subjected to fumes of locomotive gases 
requires different treatment from that applied to a bridge 
which runs over a quiet stream and is subject to very little 
strain or traffic. Pipes subject to the action of brine can not 
be treated in a manner similar to those carrying live steam. 
As far as the component parts are concerned, the same state- 
ment applies. Every pigment and every vehicle has its proper 
conditions and uses. 

Lewis H. Barker described “A New Method of Protecting 
Iron and Steel Structures by Means of Paper and Paint.” The 
purpose of the paper, which is saturated with paraffine, is to 
make the film impervious to moisture. A coat of special paint 
is applied to the clean surface; upon this the paraffine paper 
is spread, and later the whole covered with another coat of 
paint. 

J. C. Blanch discussed exhaustively the chemical action of 
rust upon metallic surfaces, especially in the presence of 
moisture and under the influence of electric currents. He 
brought out the necessity of excluding, as far as possible, 
electric currents and the desirability of introducing into the 
paint a material to absorb oxygen. 

Dr. Dudley questioned the entire accuracy of the common 
saying that rapid drying paints are poor paints. He believed 
that the rate of drying had very little to do with durability 
He said that the reason rapid drying paints gave poor results 
was because they had not been properly prepared As am 
illustration he gave details of some experiments of especially 
prepared paints, one of which dried within two hours. A 
general discussion of the nature of the dryer, permeability of 
paints, blistering and specially prepared paints followed. Cyril 
De Wyrall discussed the conditions under which protective 
coatings must be applied in the New York subway. He said 
that they had all possible difficulties to meet except the action 
of sunlight. It had been found that linseed oil paint could not 
be used at all, for the reason that it was impossible to get a 
perfectly dry surface.- Mr. Thompson spoke of the peculiar 
rust found in the subway, being identical with salt water rust, 
not a yellow mass, but a yellowish brown streaked with black. 
Mr. Dudley said that the key to the situation lay in a coating 
which is impervious to moisture, and he added significantly 
that impermeability was a good deal to expect from a coating 
which at most could be only two one-thousandths of an inch 
in thickness 

Friday Afternoon. 


The sessions held in the auditorium of the New Steel Pier 


were devoted to the proposed revision of Standard Specifica 
tions for Iron and Steel. Committee A had been instructed to 
consider the revision of the specifications with a view of 
bringing them into harmony, if possible, with those adopted by 
other societies and committees. In the report the following 
specifications were considered: for Structural Steel for Bridges 
and Ships, Open- Hearth Boiler Plate and Rivet Steel, Steel 
Rails, Steel Castings, Steel Axles and Steel Forgings. Some 
modifications were recommended, together with a few addi 
tions The recommendation regarding steel for bridges and 
the specifications for steel rails occasioned a passage of arms 
between representatives of the producers and consumers of 
these products, but the matter was finally adjusted with slight 
concessions on both sides. The entire report, with the added 
recommendations, will be referred to the association for con- 
sideration by letter-ballot. During the discussion Robert Job 
read a paper on “Some Causes of* Failure of Rails in Service.” 
He had found that failures were due mainly to three causes: 
piping, blow holes, and segregation. The chief cause of frac 
ture was the presence of pipes in the rails, and the principal 
reason for alteration of shape, especially of the head, wa: 
blow holes. He had found that flowing was not due to soft 
ness but to blow holes, soft rails maintaining their shape but 
wearing away rapidly. The paper was illustrated by a number 
of photographs 
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Saturday Morning. 

Part of the session on Saturday morning was consumed in 
finishing the discussion of the proposed revision of specifica 
tions for steel. The assembly then passed to the report of 
Committee B on Standard Specifications for Cast Lron and 
Finished Castings, and the proposed Standard Specifications 
for Car Wheels and Gray Iron Castings. The reports were not 
read in full, only those portions which had to do with weight, 
herght of drop and number of blows in the sections on car 
wheels being concerned. Dr. Dudley explained that the in 
crease in weight of cars rendered desirable a change in the 
specifications, heavy cars requiring heavy wheels and heavy 
wheels requiring a more severe test the recommendation 
was approved by the assembly and the modified specifications 
will be submitted to the association for decisions by letter 
ballot \ paper by | L 
Report on Tests of Nickel Steel and Carbon Steel Under Com 
bined Stresses,” was read by Prof. Hatt 


Hancock, named “A Preliminary 


In it the author de 


scribed the behavior of steel under torsional and tensilk 
stresses applied at the same time. H. V. Willie, in “Influence 
of Methods of Piling Staybolt Iron on Vibratory Tests,” 
pointed out the need of a more definite test for material of 
this kind, and showed that for this purpose the vibratory test 
undoubtedly possesses merit Dr. Richard Moldenke, in a 
paper on “A Comparison of Standard Methods of Testing Cast 
Iron,” discussed the methods employed in various countries 
Dr. Moldenke’s paper will appear in a later issue of The Jron 
Trade Review. 

In the absence of the author, Secretary Marburg read a 
paper on “Hard Casting Iron, the Theory of One of its 
Causes,” by Henry Souther. The paper was a history of an 
experience with a difficult working iron, the thick portions 
being hard and the thin parts soft. Various causes had been 


considered but the author believed that the true reason lay in 


the pressure of a peculiar carbide of iron. E. Stuetz described 
the “Thermit Process in America,” illustrating his talk with 
stereopticon views. The method of applying the process, ri 
sults thus far achieved, and future possibilities, were « 
sidered 

At the meeting of the committee on foundry ike, the f 

wing officers were chosen: C. H. Zehnder, of Rogers, Brown 
& Co., chairman, and Dr. Richard Moldenke, secretary 

Saturday Afternoon. 

The Saturday afternoon session was given up to miscel 
laneous subjects. L. W. Page, chairman of committee H, on 
Standard Tests from Road Materials, described the method 
employed by the U. S. Gove ent testing k employs 
for making roads. The test fo g was made by impact 
ipon a test piece of standard dimer e report <« 
tained also a standard method f the y of bitumi: 
paving material. Henry J. Hartley presented a report of com 
mittee R, on Boilers, the chairman, E. D. Meier, being absent 
The discuss was practi y limited to the efforts which 
| i\ beer I vd y everal On tl 1 ire me re 
of the boiler ws. It appeared t the steamboat inspec 
service governed by a code of ws whicl é 
greatly in need of revision Che co-operatior f the society 
in securing the attention of the government w ited 
1 motion to gra sistance in every W [ vas passe 
R. D. De Wolf discussed specifications for tton tapes for 
electrical purposes, describing the diff to 1 f nd 
the conditions under which the test should be mad A mo 
tion for providing a committee on tempering l testing ste« 
springs was referred to the executive « mittee Robert A 
Cummings described, with the aid of stereopticon views, a 
large hydraulic testing chine [his ma 
chine was largely extemporaneous and served its purpose, for 
testing reinforced concrete beams, admirably \ paper on 
“Rail Sections as Engineering Structures,” by P. H Dudley, 
was read by title After which the president announced the 
close of the most successf eeting y of th 
sociation 
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PERSONAL. 


John Pengilly, of Ely, Minn., whose severe illness was men- 
tioned last week, is recovering very rapidly, and is now about 
out of danger. 

Harold U. Wallace, son of John P. Wallace, who has just 
resigned the chief engineership of the Panama Canal Commis- 
sion, has accepted the third vice presidency of J. G. White & 
Co. Mr. Wallace resigns as chief engineer of the Illinois 
Central railroad to accept this position. He has been con- 
nected with that road since 1894, and since 1902 has been its 
chief engineer. Among other important work carried out for 
the Illinois Central railroad by Mir. Wallace was the lake front 
improvement at Chicago, which included the depression and 
reconstruction of twenty miles of main lines and yard tracks. 

W. E. Farrell, for many years manager of the Birdsboro 
Steel Foundry & Machine Co., announces that he has severed 
his connection with that company to accept the vice presidency 
of M. H. Treadwell & Co., of Myerstown and Lebanon, Pa. 
Mr. Farrell will be located at Lebanon, having entire charge of 
the plant at that place. 

As the result of recent changes at the Edgar Thomson plant 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg, James Friehlander, 

















HERMAN CLARK MECHLING. ONE OF THE VICTIMS OF THE LAKE 
SHORE WRECK AT MENTOR. 


superintendent of the electrical department of the Carnegie 
furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Co., will be appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Edgar Thomson blast furnace, to succeed 
Andrew E. Maccoun, who was appointed superintendent to 
succeed Herman Brassert, resigned. George Campbell, assist- 
ant master mechanic of the Edgar Thomson furnaces, will be 
appointed master mechanic. 

Harry Cusack, formerly superintendent of transportation 
of the Homestead Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burg, has been appointed superintendent of transportation and 
labor of the Carrie blast furnaces owned by that company. 

George M. Summers, of Youngstown, O., has been appointed 
general manager of the plant of the Sligo Iron & Steel Co., 
Connellsville; Pa. 

Chairman Don H. Bacon, of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co.’ s executive board, has announced the appoint- 
ment of M.’P. Gentry. Hillman.as general manager of blast 
furnaces for the company. Mr. Hillman is a man of consider- 
able experience in furnace construction and management. His 
appointment became effective July 5. It appears that the new 
policy is to have general managers of departments instead of 
one general manager as before, which position Charles Mc- 
Crery, vice president, held.. Mr. McCrery is now with the 
Woodward Iron Co. 
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OFFICIALS OPTIMISTIC, 





Although Report of American Car & Foundry Co. is 
not Favorable. 

The annual report of the American Car & Foundry Co., 
which was read at the stockholders’ meeting in Jersey 
City, June 29, shows that net earnings for the year ended 
April 30 last, are smaller than those of the previous year 
by $1,831,000. The surplus after the preferred dividend for 
the year is given at $528,118, or a decrease of $068,000 
The total surplus now stands at about $12,700,000. There 
has been a decided change for the better in trade condi- 
tions since the period covered by the report, and officials 
of the company are optimistic regarding the outlook for 
new business. In this connection President Eaton said 
that the company now has orders for 44,000 cars on its 
books, being the high record mark as compared with 
this time in any preceding year. He also stated that the 
output of cars during the past year aggregated 35,857, 
including all types being a decrease of about 30 percent 
as compared with the preceding year. 

After meeting the full 7 percent requirements on the 
preferred stock and charging off liberally for renewals, 
repairs, etc., and new construction charged off, the com 
pany shows a surplus equal to 1.76 percent on the com 
mon stock. Following is the statement of working cap 
ital: Working capital, April 30, 1904, $14,627,156; add 
surplus earnings year ended April 30, 1905, $528,118; less 
expended for Memphis plant, additional real estate, and 
reserved for part payment on Wilmington plant, included 
in property account, $505,138; working capital, April 30, 
1905, $14,650,136. 

At the annual meeting the retiring board of directors 
was re-elected. The board met in the afternoon to organ 
ize, when William C. Dickerman was chosen third vice 
president, an office that has been vacant for several years. 


Crane Company is Celebrating. 

Crane Co., Chicago, is celebrating this week the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the firm. All of the com 
pany’s agents from the nineteen branch offices located in 
as many different cities throughout the country arrived in 
Chicago Monday for the celebration. Headquarters are 
at the Auditorium Annex. Monday evening a dinner was 
given, followed by a trip to the White City. Tuesday was 
spent at the summer home of R. T. Crane, the head of the 
firm, at Lake Geneva. On Thursday a picnic will be given 
to the employes of the firm at one of the city parks. It 
is expected that 13,000 persons will attend this outing 

The Johnson-Peter Co., House building, Pittsburg, has 
been organized by C. S. Johnson and E. E. Peter, both of 
whom have had a wide experience in the iron and steel 
business. This company represents the Tyler Tube & Pipe 
Co., Washington, Pa., manufacturer of pipe and boiler tubing, 
and the Baldwin Steel Co., crucible steel manufacturets, 
located in New York. Mr. Johnson is also manager of the 
Pittsburg office of the Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co., of New 
York, and recently secured an order for $200,000 worth of 
spiral pipe, twelve and thirteen inch, for shipment to Mexico 

The Rosena, Shenango and Red Jacket furnaces of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., New Castle, Pa., which were banked 
about two weeks ago, will resume operations on Wednesday, 
July 5. The Bessemer steel plant which was also closed at 
about the same time, will resume on Monday, July 12. The 
two tin plate plants at New Castle have been closed for an 
indefinite period and will not resume until something more 
definite is done with reference to the 1905-06 wage scale. 
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H. R. Worthington Hydraulic Works. 


The new plant of the Henry R. Worthington branch of the 
International Steam Pump Co., recently completed at Harri- 
son, N. J., is the greatest establishment for the manufacture 
of pumps in the world, and is by far the largest industrial 
plant in the neighborhood of New York City. The buildings 
wil! accommodate about 6,000 workmen and were erected at 
a-cost of more than $2,000,000. One building alone, the ma- 
chine shop, covers over 130,000 sq. ft. of ground, and the 
total floor area of the plant is 18 acres. The plant takes care 
of the work formerly handled at the works at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Elizabethport, N. J., but its capacity is many times larger 
than that of the two plants combined. The products include 
steam, electric and power pumps, centrifugal pumps, condens- 
ers, cooling towers, water meters and many other hydraulic 
and steam appliances. 


near the foundry until the finished machine leaves the testing 
floor in the erecting shop to be loaded upon the freight car 
for shipment The foundries, pattern warehouses and shop 
and auxiliary buildings form the southern group; between this 
group and the machine and erecting shops, the power house, 
the blacksmith shop and the other buildings, which form the 
northern group, is the main yard and entrance to the plant. 
lhis is supplied with tracks and facilities for reaching every 
building on the premises 
Machine and Erecting Shops. 

[he machine and erecting shops are three large buildings 
connected so as to form one The main shop, 1,008 ft. 
long and 120 ft. wide, runs parallel to the low erecting shop, 
which is 600 ft. long and 120 ft. wide. Connecting these two 
buildings is the high erecting shop, which is 210 ft. long, ex 














FIG. I—GENERAL VIEW OF MACHINE SHOP FROM SOUTH END 


Che geographical location of the plant—on the edge of the 
Hackensack Meadows between Newark and New York City— 
has been chosen to obtain the greatest economy of transporta- 
ion The Erie, Lackawanna and Pennsylvania railroads af- 
ford facilities for raihway shipment to every part of the 
country and to tidewater for export. Spurs from the railway 
tracks enter each building in which manufacturing is carried 
on, permitting the raw material to be delivered at the point of 
use and machinery to be loaded on cars and prepared for ship 
ment in the shops where it is finished 

Che buildings are arranged in two groups, so planned that 
the materials progress regularly from department to depart 
ment from the time when the pig iron enters the storage yard 


tending for some distance into the main machine shop at one 
side and the low erecting shop upon the othe Standard 
gauge tracks pass through the main bays of the buildings, so 
ht trom the foundry upon flat cars, 


finished machines may be 


that castings may be broug 
leposited at any point, and 
loaded wherever they happen to b mpleted. Numerous 
windows admit an abundance of light to all parts of the shops 
and when daylight fails, arc lights supply ample illumination 


Every room is supplied with drinking water and toilet az 


rangements The latter form an attractive feature of the 
entire plant, the toilet rooms being nstructed on sanitary 
principles, conveniently placed so as to be easily accessibk 


and to encroach upon Vv iluable spac | little as possible 
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Wherever an unobstructed ground floor space is desirable, the 
toilet rooms are placed upon galleries or upon a sort of mez- 
zanine floor. 

Main Machine Shop. 

The main machine shop is divided into a center bay and two 
side bays. A gallery runs the entire length of the one side 
and another 600 ft. along the other, the high erecting shop 
causing an interruption of some 180 ft. Three electrically 
operated and driven bridge cranes of 59% ft. span, one of 15- 
ton capacity and two 20-ton capacity, command all parts of 
the center bay. On the side bays there are seven 2-ton and 
five 1-ton electrically operated and hand travel cranes of 
27 ft. span. 

The building contains upwards of 300 machines, the entire 
equipment not as yet being in place, new drills, new lathes and 
other appliances being added daily. Among those already in 


place are the following: Single boring mills, 21; double bor- 
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The machines on the main floors are driven by individual 
motors. On the gallery they are arranged in groups, each 
served by 200 ft. of motor driven shafting. Of these sections 
of shafting, there are four on one side and three on the other 
Che shop is equipped with hydraulic elevators of five tons ca 
pacity, three on one side and two on the other. The equip 
ment is so arranged that machines of any size can be handled 
with ease. 

High Erecting Shop. 

The high erecting shop centains one center bay 62 ft. high 
under the hook of the crane and four galleries on each side 
In the main bay there is a 30-ton crane electrically operated 
and driven with two of 5-ton capacity. On the lower floors 
of the side bays, two electrically driven 2-ton elevators serve 
all the galleries, the elevators being placed in diagonally op 
posite corners of the building. In this shop all the large pieces 


of machinery are assembled, the dimensions of the space and 











FIG. 2——-THE LOW 


ing mills, 24; vertical boring mills, 16; side beam boring mills, 
2; vertical multiple drills, 10; horizontal multiple drills, 1; 
gooseneck drills, 4; radial drills, 32; facing machines, 1; 
grinders, 6; large lathes, 30; milling machines, 4; planers, 16; 
slotters, 1; studding 
galleries 


rotary planers, 3; seating machines, 2; 


and tapping machines, 3; shapers, 2. On the 


are the following: Bolt cutters, 2; centering and pointing 
machines, : 
saws, 4; steel cutters, 15; double horizontal boring mills, 8; 
vertical boring mills, 15; gooseneck drills, 20; multiple drills, 
radial drills, 3; grinders, 17; key seating 
and slotting machines, 5; monitor turret lathes, 9; regular 
turret lathes, 26; Potter & Johnston turret lathes, 9; Fitch 


burg engine lathes, 24; Putnam engine lathes, 14; miscel- 


4; nut tapping machines, 3; pipe cutters, 3; cold 


2; drill presses, 13; 


laneous engine lathes, 51; milling machines, 34; planers, 2; 


grinding and polishing machines, 24; shapers, 3. 








ERECTING SHOP. 


the capacity of handling machinery being such that engines 
and pumps of the largest construction can be handled 
The Low Erecting Shop. 
The low erecting shop has a center and two side bays with 
a gallery on each side; there are two 10-ton, and one 15-ton 
electric bridge cranes in the center bay. In the side bays there 


yperated and 


are four 5-ton cranes which are electrically 
driven and three 1-ton electric lift and hand travel cranes 
There are seven 2-ton electric lift jib cranes and nineteen 2 


ton jib cranes in the machine shop. Small parts not exceeding 
500 Ib. in weight are taken to a store room, where they are in 


spected and put upon shelves ready for 


assembling. 
The blacksmith shop occupies a separate building 42 ft. wid 
and 200 ft. long and one story high. In these eight blacksmiths 


regularly employed Che t 


and eight helpers are equipmen 


consists of eight fires, one 2-ton jib crane, one 1,500-lb. steam 
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hammer, one 1,000-lb. steam hammer, and one 500-lb. steam 
hammer. A _ building 
devoted to the testing 


testing portion is 200 ft 


separated by a wall into two parts is 
The 
long. 


and storage of finished machines. 
long and the warehouse 275 ft 
rhe testing room is equipped for steam and water pressure 


tests, numerous connections being conveniently situated 
The Foundry Yard. 
The foundry yard lies in the space between the main and 


Che 


and covered with gravel, is divided into rectangular sections 


molding machine foundries. surface, which is graded 
by the depressed track system, 30 in. gauge tracks running at 
right angles to the standard gauge railway tracks The yard 
is equipped with a 5§-ton jib crane of 50 ft. radius; and a 15 
ton traveling locomotive crane commands all parts of the yard 
Most of the handling is done by hand trucks on the industrial 
system of tracks 

Near the center of the yard in a separate building is the 
laboratory. All 


*hemical analysis and the foundry mixtures are made up so as 


raw materials received are subjected to 


to produce a product of definite composition. Two testing 
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slow burning variety of brick and wo [he sprinkler system 
for fire protection is installed on al] fi 
Main Foundry. 

The main foundry occupies a building 6oo ft ng by 100 ft 
wide. The space is divided into a center bay 60 ft. wide and 
two side bays each 40 It wide In th enter bay there are 
two 30-ton and two 20-ton bridge cranes operated and driven 


electrically. In the side bays there are four 10-ton cranes all 


electrically driven and operated Che main foundry contains, 


besides these, five 15-ton wall jib cranes also electrically oper 
ated. Metal for the main foundry is supplied by two cupolas 
of 84 in. shell and 72 in. diameter inside of the lining, the 


capacity being 36 tons per hour. The air is supplied by rotary 
The main foundry 


doors of the 


electric motors 
Dhe 
The 


company’s own design and are constructed 


blowers driven by 75-h. p. 
oven 
ovens are of the 
of brick; they are 


has 5,000 sq. ft. of core oven surface 


are equipped with roller shutters 


fired by either coke or gas 
The work done in the main foundry includes loam, dry sand 


and green sand operations; it is used only for large pieces 





FIG 3 


1) hin 
machines, 


and tensile, form a part of the laboratory 


equipment 


The Pattern Shop. 


[here are in reality three pattern shops, divided into as 
many different rooms, each 150 by 75 ft. About 75 men are 
employed in these shops The equipment includes six band 

iws, two of which tilt in either direction Chere are three 
urface planers, one carrying 30 in. knives capable of planing 
stuff of any thickness and fitted with a table which tilts 20 
degrees in cither direction. Of lathes there are five of the 
regular style and four post lathes. There are two dozen trim 
ners, the largest of which is capable of cutting a piece of 
wood 8 by 20 in.; two thickness planers, which plane stuff 


Glue is supplied by six Hadaway 
fitted in the 
being devoted to this work 


20 in. wide and 6 in. thick 
Metal 


a space about 40 by 60 ft 


electric heaters patterns are machine 
hops, 
lwelve men are regularly employed in the metal pattern de- 
For the 


and four stories high is provided 


partment storing of patterns a building 500 ft. long, 
75 ft 
tored upon shelves supported by metal posts and adjustable 


brackets > 


racks of special design 


wide Patterns ar 


metal patterns are arranged upon iron shelves and 


\ card index gives at once the loca- 


tion of any pattern in the building. The construction is of the 


GENEKAL VIEW 


THE POWER HOUSE 

About 350 men are regularly employed in tl department 
During a visit to the foundry, eight condenser shel each 0 
ft. in diameter and 16 ft. long, wer ‘ e of construct 

t that time the foundry w » engaged in preparing cast 
nes for the low pt ire cylinder for 1 40,000,000 gallon 
pumping engine for the Chicago Water Work Pieces weigh 
ing up to 25 tons are cast without difficulty 


\ novel feature in the foundries of the plant is the equip 


meut for cleaning castings. In the main f dry a space 140 
ft. wide by 75 ft. lor g is pr vid wit! i ‘ ir or basement 
over which the main floor built rete and steel con 
truction In this floor there are 3 by 5-ft penings piaced at 
ntervals These are covered w ron gratings of ba 1 by 
3 in. and separated by 1 in, space tings are placed 
upon or near these gratings and the sand re ved from the 
rough pieces 1s allowed to drop through t] gratings into the 
cellar bel \W \ b lt conveyor « ve t I te il to an 
electrical separator, the s ind be ‘ veye ltoa ir on 
a track outside 1 the hot i1 itor which deposit 
it in a car which returns it to t l 

lhe object of this geme! to provide a clean floor 
pace for working W g al 11 ‘ tin t pass 
out of the way and prevent t yance to workme! Ise 
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by heaps of sand and rubbish. All large loam jobs are also 
taken upon this floor and knocked down, the material going 
to the cellar and afterwards being separated and brought back 
to the place designed for it. 

The cores for the main foundry are prepared in a room 75 
ft. long and 140 ft. wide. Cores up to 500 and 1,000 Ib. each 
are prepared in this room, the work being done by women, 
about 25 of whom are employed. 

A 30-in. gauge track system with turntables gives access to 
all principal parts of the shop. The sand storage building, 250 
ft. long and 35 ft. wide, forms a part of the main foundry. 
This building is divided into bins for the different grades of 
material required. The sand is delivered in drop bottom cars, 
dumped into a pit elevated to the top of the sand sheds by a 
bucket chain conveyor and deposited on a 24-in. belt conveyor, 
which runs the entire length of the building and is provided 
with an automatic dumping device which can be set to dis- 
charge at any point. 

In the center bay are three large molding pits, each 
15 x 30 ft. and 15 ft. deep, in which the larger pieces are 
handled. 

Machine Molding Foundry. 
The molding machine foundry is 400 ft. long and 65 ft. wide 
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for a given amount of work. As the cupolas melt during the 
entire day, the molds are poured as soon as finished, and the 
castings dumped and gotten out of the way with a minimum 
loss of time. To illustrate what may be done with this sys- 
tem, Mr. Prince stated that one machine upon a floor of the 
dimensions given has produced 100 flasks a day, the size of 
the flask being 21 ft. square. To accomplish the work per- 
formed in this foundry in the old way would require a floor 
space at least five times as large. The system reduces the 
size of the foundry, it brings the work closer to the cupola, 
allows the mold to be cast before dampness can be absorbed by 
the cores and has accomplished what the foundry business has 
long been seeking—a continuous founding process without 
the expense of an elaborate conveyor system, which requires 
the services of as many machinists as the molders which it 
serves. The system here described provides an industrial con- 
veyor for each operator, so that if one is out of order the re- 
mainder of the shop remains unaffected. 

There are two cupolas in the machine molding foundry, 
each 60 in. in diameter of shell and lined down to 48 in. 
One cupola is operated in the forenoon and the other in the 
afternoon. This lengthens the life of the linings, which 
amply makes up for the additional fuel required. The air is 
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FIG. 4——-CROSS SECTION OF THE HIGH ERECTING SHOP. 


and has a sand cellar or basement the entire length of the 
building. The foundry is divided into floors, 12 ft. wide by 
30 ft. long, with a gangway 5 ft. wide along the center. Each 
floor section is equipped with a traveling crane of one ton 
capacity, electrically operated and with hand travel, so that 
each operator has the exclusive use of his own floor space and 
his own crane. In the center of each floor space is a grating 
3 ft. wide and 20 ft. long. Each section is equipped with mold- 
ing machines of the various types and provided with a bucket 
elevator. 

As the molds are taken from the machines, they are set 
down as near the gangway as possible, where they are poured 
off by a separate gang of men, and as soon as cool enough the 
castings are dumped, when they are disposed of by another 
gang of men. The sand passes through the grating to the 


cellar below, where it is cooled, tempered and shoveled into 
the conveyor, which runs from the cellar to the molding floor, 
and deposited on a bench before the molding machines. 

The object of this system, which is due to the ingenuity of 
W. L. Prince, superintendent of the foundries of the Inter- 
national Steam Pump Co., is to reduce the floor space required 








supplied by rotary blowers operated by independent 50-h. p 
electric motors. The metal is conveyed to the floor sections 
by ladles mounted upon trucks. 

A room at one end of the building is devoted to the prep 
aration of cores. In this room all cores used in the building 
are made by girls, the cores ranging in weight from one ounce 
to 1,000 lb. At one side of this room are sixteen 
Millet core ovens and _ (four brick ovens, 10 x 20 
ft.; these are supplied with roller shutter 
with special cars fitted with roll bearings. The fuel em 
Under the core shop all the sand 
Here also the oper 


doors and 


ployed is either gas or coke. 
for the foundry and core room is stored. 
ations of mixing are performed, the mixing being accom 
plished by mechanical sand mixers of the revolving cone type, 
another invention due to Mr. Prince. The prepared sand is 
conveyed to the shop above by bucket elevators. 
Cleaning Room. 

Annexed to this building is the cleaning department, 200 ft. 
long by 60 ft. wide. The building contains a 5-ton crane, 
electric operated and travel, and all the latest and most up-to 


date cleaning appliances. There are four sand blast rumblers 
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and two sand blast rooms, each 20 ft. square, with gratings 
through which the sand is drained by an exhaust system into 
settling tanks, afterwards to be returned to the sand blast ap- 
paratus. In addition there are six Sly rumbling barrels, each 
60 in. in diameter and 70 in. long, driven by electric: motors 
by means of shafting. Chipping is performed by pneumatic 
chippers, transverse connections for air pressure being pro- 
vided. A Rockwell annealing furnace, in which small parts 
are annealed, is in the chipping room. Castings are taken from 
the cleaning room by standard gauge cars and hauled directly 
to the machine shop. At the time of the visit about 75 men 
were employed in the machine molding foundry and about 30 
in the chipping room. About 25 girls attended to the opera- 
tions of the core shop. 
Brass Foundry. 

The brass foundry is located at the end of the foundry 
yard, between the machine molding and the main foundry. 
The building is 200 ft. long by 100 ft. wide, and is divided into 
a center bay and two side bays. A 3-ton traveling crane com- 
mands the floor of the center bay, and the side bays are 
equipped with a Coburn trolley system. For melting metal 
there are five Schwartz furnaces, one of 4,000 Ib., two of 2,000 
lb. and two of 1,200 Ib. capacity for each heat, and three No. 
150 and three No. 200 crucible furnaces. Only the small parts 
are actually cast in the brass foundry, the large pieces being 
handled in the main foundry, whither the molten metal is 
transferred by the industrial track system. Brass castings 
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productions, daily pay roll, productions per molder, produc- 
tions per helper, number and percentage of poor and good 
castings, and cost of patterns per pound. By means of this 
method it is possible to determine at a glance any increase or 
decrease in cost and to detect at once the cause. The method 
of keeping the separate labor accounts is simplified by an in- 
genious numbering device. Thus the men in one department 
or room are numbered from 1 to 100; those in another depart- 
ment from 200 to 300, and so on. The names are easily clas- 
sified by reference to the numbers. This cost system is also 
due to Mr. Prince, the superintendent of foundries. 
Power House. 

The power house, 174 ft. in length, is divided into an engine 
room, 49 ft. wide; boiler room, 50 ft. and coal pockets 14 ft. 
wide. There are six Babcock & Wilcox boilers, 330 h. p, each, 
and two 500-kilowatt engines, each making 150 revolutions per 
minute and directly connected with an electric generator. 
There are in addition an elevator pump and three air com- 
pressors. 

The boiler furnaces are connected with a chimney of 9g ft. 
internal diameter and 200 ft. high. The coal for the furnace 
is stored in bins along the boiler house, the bins being built of 
concrete with the bottom about four feet below the boiler 
room floor. They are filled with coal up to the boiler room 
floor level, where a temporary floor is formed with tar and 
fine coal. Above this the bins are filled with coal for regular 
use, that below the temporary floor being reserved indefinitely 
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FIG. 5—CROSS SECTION 


weighing as much as five tons each are produced. The brass 
foundry has molding machines of various types; castings are 
cleaned by the sand blast method and by water barrel rum- 
blers, pneumatic chippers and grinders with carborundum 
wheels. All refuse is put through grinding mills and electric 
separators. 

Che furnaces are operated by crude oil or gas. At the time 
of the visit fuel was drawn from tanks of crude oil stored 
under gound in the yard, but a gas plant is under construction 
and it is expected that this fuel will be used exclusively 

Che building has metal vaults, 20 by 20 ft., where all stock 
is stored. Over each bay is a galley provided with an elevator, 
which receives material returned from the machine shop. 
It is here separated into its component parts and put into bins, 
whence it can be delivered by the storekeeper to the furnaces 
as called for. About 35 men are at present employed in the 
brass foundry. 

Cost System. 

The method of keeping the cost accounts in the foundries 
of the International Steam Pump Co. possesses several original 
features and many advantages. The accounts are divided into 
Green Sand Castings,” “Dry Sand Castings,” “Loam,” “Ma- 
chine,” “Cleaning,” “Chipping,” “Expense,” “Molding,” and 
“Iron Casting Production.” The tabulated accounts show the 
total cost per pound, so that the management is able to tell 
from month to month the exact cost per pound of product for 
each operation. Tabulated accounts are kept of the daily 
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for emergencies. The coal cars are pushed up an inclined track 
and dumped directly into the top of the coal bins or through 
chutes to the boiler room 

Water for drinking purposes, for fire protection and other 
purposes is obtained from four 8-in. driven wells, 350 to 500 ft 
deep, having a tested capacity of 1,350 gallons per minute. 
The water is raised from the well by compressed air and is 
delivered to a large reservoir having a capacity of 1,000,000 
gallons. The water for drinking purposes and for the lava- 
tories is, however, pumped directly from the wells to insure 
the greatest possible coolness. The fire mains are supplied 
by two Worthington fire pumps, each having a capacity of 
1,500 gallons per minute. Fire hydrants are placed at frequent 
intervals through the yards and hose reels are distributed 
through the shop. In addition all buildings are equipped with 
an automatic sprinkler service supplied from a 100,000 gallon 
tank on a tower 150 ft. high. The fire protection system has 
been described in detail in The Jron Trade Review 





The Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Co., of which J. E 
Annis is president, has purchased the grate business from the 
Cahill Iron Works, and this business will be transferred to 
the Chattanooga plant. In order to accommodate the new 
business, which includes the patterns, foundry equipment, etc., 
of the Cahill works, Mr. Annis will erect a large addition to 
his present plant 
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OBITUARY. 


Colonel Chas. N. Alexander Jewell, Hartford, Conn., 
died June 25 at the age of 64. At the time of his death he 
was treasurer of the Jewell Belting Co., of Hartford, hav- 
ing served that company in the same capacity since its in 
corporation in 1883. He was also treasurer of the Jewel! 
Pin Co. and was connected with several concerns bearing 
the Jewell name. He was the youngest son of Pliny 
Jewell and was born in Winchester, N. H., March 29, 1841. 
After being graduated from the Hartford High School he 
became a clerk, later an apprentice and afterward a part 
ner in the firm of Pliny Jewell & Sons. He served in the 
Civil War as adjutant of the Twenty-second Connecticut 
Volunteers. He held various offices of financial and 
business trust in that. city and was for years president 
of the Hartford Young Men’s Christian Association, was 
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a Knight Templar, and was active in the G. A. R. and 
similar veteran. associations. He is survived by a widow. 

William Gardam, founder of the firm of William Gar 
dam & Sons, makers of drill presses and general machin 
ists, New York, died Tune 26. His death was the result 
of injuries received at a fire at his home, No. 4923 Third 
avenue, Brooklyn. Born at Leeds, England, more than 
cighty years ago, he came to this country in middle life 
and began the manufacture of surveying and astronomical 
instruments, which business has developed through sev 
eral changes into its present position of note. 

R. S. Sayer, treasurer of the Rider-Ericsson Engine 
Co., of New York., was the victim of a sad automobile 
accident in which he and his wife were instantly killed and 
their two sons seriously injured on June 14. Mr. Sayer 
was also connected with the Delamater Iron Works 


The ingredient “martensite” of steel, though detected and 
identified by the microscope, has never been isolated. It seems 
to be a specialized interlacing of ferrite and cementite.—[En- 


gineering and Mining Journal. 
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BELT CREEP.* 


BY WM. W. BIRD, WORCESTER, MASS. 

The question of the minimum amount of slip of a belt in 
transmitting power from one pulley to another, reduces itself 
to a question of creep, for it is possible to have belts large 
enough so that with proper tensions there will be no regular 
slip. With a difference in tension on the two sides and elas- 
ticity in the belt, creep however is bound to take place. What 
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does it amount to and what allowance should be made for it? 

In Fig. 1 let A be the driver and B the driven, T, the ten 
sion in the tight side of the belt and T, in the slack side, the 
pulleys and belt running in the direction indicated. One inch 
of slack belt goes onto the pulley B at o and at or before the 
point p, it feels the effect of increased tension and stretches to 
1 -+-s inches. It now travels from p to m and goes onto pulley 
A while stretched. At or before reaching the point n, as the 
tension decreases it contracts to one inch and so completes 
the cycle 

With a light load the belt creeps ahead of the pulley B at 
or near the point p. If the load is heavy, the creep works 
towards the point o and the belt may slip; this also takes 
place when the belt tensions are too light even with small 
loads 

On the pulley A the belt creeps back relative to the pul 
surface at n and as in B may extend to the point m when 


ley 


regular slip will occur. 
Notation. 


Let « = per cent. of slip. 
v, = pitch velocity of driver. 
v, = pitch velocity of driven. 
¢ = difference in tension per square inch 
E = modulus of elasticity. 
&# = stretch in one inch due to ¢ 
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Table I gives the percent of creep for various tensions and 


values of the modulus of elasticity 


TABLE I. 
PERCENT CREEP. 
Mopcutus oF Evasticity 


Effective Tension 
per sq. in 


“m 10,000 1 oO _ 
25 49 25 17 12 
100 1.96 99 66 wO 
ws 2.44 1.23 R83 6? 
150 2.91 1.48 99 74 
175 3.38 1.72 1.15 87 


In order to determine a value for the modulus, a number 
f experiments were made on 4 and 6-in. single and double 
endless leather belts. The tension in the tight side was taken 
as 50 lb. per inch of width for single belts and 80 for double 
The tension in the slack side, 20 for single and 32 for double 
The belt testing machine in the engineering laboratory of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute was used, the dynamometer 
being removed so that the belts ran without load. The sum 
of the tensions being made twice the desired tension, first 
for the tight and then for the slack side, changing as rapidly as 
possible from one to the other, the belt running about 1,000 
ft. per minute horizontally. Readings were taken on a scale 


*Presented at the Scranton meeting (June, 1905) of the American $ 


ciety of Mechanical Engineers. 
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the distance between the centers of the two 18- 
In this way what might be called 


which showed 
in. pulleys which were used. 
the running modulus of elasticity was determined for the given 


> 


range of tensions. Table 2 gives the results, being the aver- 
age of ten tests for each belt. 

With an ordinary leather belt running under the conditions 
named, which are generally considered good practice, the creep 


should not be over one percent 


‘igs. 2 and 3 are front an ear views of a modei tor show 
I front lr i lel f I 
ng creep. The two pulleys are the same size, one being con 
TABLE Il. 
Area of Tension Modulus |Correspood 
Be Cross 7, 7 7 T; per Length (Stretch o ing percent 
Section Sq. In Elasticity of Creep 
4° single a6 6 («200 80 120 139.53 205.3) 2 005 19.665 | vil) 
6 single 1.34 | 300 120) 180 134.33 | 293.6 | 2.025 19 475 67 
4° double 1.3 | 320 128 192 | 147.69) 293.2/1.992) 21.240| 67 
6 double 2.02 | 480 192) 288 | 142.57 | 294.0/1.962) 21 360 66 
| 
nected to a dial and the other by gears and shafts to a pointer 
on the dia lhe driver is turned by a crank and pinion, while 
a brake on the driven supplies the load. In this way the creep 
shown, and by using an elastic band the driver may run 
twice as fast as the driven without regular slip. The gears 
ind pointer on the left hand side of the model are for the pur 
pos ot wing t! e sp ed of the be It as it goes onto eat h pul- 
ev, whicl simply another way of showing creep 
In con on with these experiments it was found that the 























FIG. 2 
s of elasticity of leather belting was a very uncertain 
uantity, the regular testing machine methods giving all kinds 
f resul hat it ies in actual working condition has 
been shown by numer xperiments reported to this Society, 
whi ww that the im of the tensions increases with an in 
creas¢ the difference of tensions or load, the distance be 
tween centers ren ng constant 
\s the method employed in getting values of E in the tests 


























FIG. 3 

1 Table 2 gave uniform results, the same plan was used for 
n investigation as to how the modulus varied for smaller 
changes in the difference of tensions. These experiments were 
made first on a 4-in. single endless belt running about 1,000 
ft. per minute without load. Starting with 300 Ib., which 
would be about the sum of the tensions for ordinary condi 
tions, it was decreased 25 lb. and then increased 25 and so on, 
as given in Table 3. This corresponds to what takes place in 
practice, the tension is uniform with no load, decreases in the 


soul 


slack the 


After allowing the belt to run long enough at 300 Ib. or 150 


side and increase 1 the tight as load comes on 
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tension to adjust itself, the sums were changed as rapidly as 
possible and the distance between centers noted 
TABLE II. 
No. Test Tensioa Length No. Test Tension Length 
1 150.0 296 60 9.. 200.0 297.32 
2 137.5 | 296.40 |/10 87.5 | 295.38 
3 162.5 | 296.78 jit 212.5 | 297.48 
4 125.0 206.18 |/12 5.0 795 08 
5 175.0 296 96 13 25.0 oo; «4 
6 11¢ 5 205.94 (14 62 5 244.76 
7 187.5 207.14 15 227 5 297.78 
“ 100.0 23) 6s 
. 
Fig. 4 shows the curve for these results 
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By combining these experimental results so that the sum of 
the tension in each case is 300, the lengths of the belt for 
various differences of tension are obtained by taking half of 
the sum of the lengths corresponding to the given tensions 

Table 4 gives the result of these combinations and the lowe! 
ine in | 5 the corresponding curve 

TABLE IV. 
Tes T, +7 7 Le 

1 300 0 206 

2-3 SO 25 206.59 

4-5 300 50 206 57 

6-7 300 75 206 M4 

8-9 300 100 706 4 

10-11 800 125 206 43 

12-13 300 150 296 36 

14-15 300 175 206 27 

Reg r tests of the same belt run on the belt testing ma- 
ine before the absorption dynamometer was taken off, gave 
he results given in Table 5 The sum of the tensions, how 
ever, was greater in these tests, but the dotted curve in Fig. § 
hows that the belt decreases in length with increase of load 
n actual tests in about the same way as shown by the com 
in n rve in the same figurs In actual practice where 
the di tance bet wee =e center? re i stant, the um 

TABLE V. 
Tests +7, : ! 

Qn 400 108 8 207 22 

202 400 138.4 297 14 

203 400 173.0 297.02 

204 400 207.0 208 &S 
of the ter $ incre with tl d, for the reason that 
starting with a uniform tension, t! d comes on, thi 
amount of stretch on the tight side, corresponding to the in 
creased tension 1s not nuch as required to relieve the ten 

m in the slack side of an equal amount. Therefore in order to 
get a wiven difference tension, it 1s mec iry to increase the 
tight side more than the slack side is decreased, or, in oth 

| 1 c 
words the sum of the tensions increases with the load 
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Table 6 gives the results of tests on a 6-in. single laced 
heli, what would be considered as an old belt, and Fig. 6 gives 
the corresponding curve. Table 7 is the combination of the 


tests and Fig. 7 the curve. 
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The modulus of elasticity varies in these tests from 12,000 
tbh. per sq. in. to about 30,000. The increase in this is largely 
due to the time element, for the belt would stretch more if it 
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had time, but before an inch of the belt, when it is running, 
can stretch to a natural length for T;, it returns to T: and 
starts to contract. The conclusion drawn is that the modulus 





TABLE VI. 

Test Tension Length Test } Tension Length 
1 | 250 go2.92 || 8... .........) 150 301 94 
Q.. | 925 “Se Dee 350 303.68 
¥ | 9% 303.12 10 125 301.58 
4 200 308.50 | 11 875 308 . 86 
5 300 $08.83 ||18......... 100 301.14 
f 175 _ Cae Rok oe 804.02 
7 325 303.50 





increases with the tension when the belt is running and is 
probably larger the greater the speed. Allowing the belt to 
adjust itself for each tension statically the average value of 








TABLE VII. 

Tests T,+T, ,- 7, Length 
B.. 500 0 302.92 
2-3 500 50 302 92 
4-5 500 100 302.91 
6-7. 500 150 802. 86 
8-9 500 200 302.81 
10-11 , 500 25) 302.72 
12-18 | 50u 300 302.58 





E for these belts was about 12,000, while 20,000 is a fair value 
for ordinary working conditions. 
Of course the sag in the belt varies with the tensions and 
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has some effect on the question of the length of the belt. In 
these tests the 4-in. belt showed a difference of less than half 
an inch in the sag for the range of tension used and still less 
in the 6-in. belt. As the pulleys were about 10 ft. apart it can 
be secn that the error due to this is small. 

In conclusion, the answer to the opening question is that 
for the common leather belt running under ordinary conditions 
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the creep should not exceed one percent. While this is some- 
times called legitimate slip, it is an actual loss of power and 
can not be avoided by belt tighteners or patent pulley cov- 
erings. 

PERSONAL. 

William G. Raymond, Dean of the College of Applied 
Science, State University of Iowa, has had the degree of 
Doctor of Laws conferred on him by Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Chas. Francis de Nevers, M. Am. Soc. C. E., formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Russo-American Steel Co., Maripol, 
Siberia, has accepted the position of consulting engineer of the 
New Jersey Boiler Co., of Boonton, N. J., with offices at 95 
Liberty street, New York City. 

B. F. Harper, one of the sales agents of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. at Cleveland, has resigned. 

Because of ill health, W. I. Moody, of Chicago, genera! 
manager and director of the American Rolling Mill cor- 
poration, has resigned his position and left Chicago for 
an extended trip through the west. His place is to be 
taken by L. Burnstein. 

William Makemson, formerly superintendent of cupolas at 
the plant of the Dimmick Pipe Co., North Birmingham, Ala., 
has accepted a position as night blast furnace superintendent 
with the Thomas Furnace Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. Burn, formerly chief chemist of the Dimmick Pipe Co., 
North Birmingham, Ala., has been appointed superintendent 
of the cupolas, succeeding William Makemson, resigned 

Fred K. Shults, formerly connected with the Chicago and 
New York sales offices of the National Tube Co., as railroad 
representative, has accepted a position with the Camel Co., 
Chicago, manufacturer of railway supplies, as its New York 
manager. 

A. N. Hobart, who severed his connection with the Na- 
tional Tube Co. several months ago, has resumed his position 
at the Chicago office of this company as assistant to H. S 
Raymond, general sales agent. 

John Birkinbine, consulting engineer and president of the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, to whom reference was made 
in another part of this issue, has been appointed one of the 
members of the Water Supply Commission of Pennsylvania 





The Lewiston Machine Co., Lewiston, Me., has auctioned 
its entire plant to Edwin F. Scruton of that city for $15,000 
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MECHANICAL PROGRESS IN GERMANY. 


BY ROBERT GRIMSHAW. 
Cutting-Off Tools for the Lathe. 

Herr Rudolf Stibling has an article in the Deutsche 
Metall Industrie Zeitung on the cut-off tool, particularly 
as used in the tool-post, which has so many good points 
that a résumé thereof is worth reproducing here. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show forms that one finds, unfortunately, 
too often. The dotted lines show how much the sides 
taper the wrong way. It is no wonder that these tools 
bind (or rather get bound), and break. Clean work ts 
not to be expected therefrom. Fig. 3 has the draft the 
right way, but its fault is that the cutting edge is parallel 
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SOME CUTTING-OFF TOOLS. 


to the lathe-axis, so that there is usually an ugly stump 
left on the work-piece. Fig. 4 is better; it cuts freely, and 
as the cutting edge is oblique to the line of lathe-centers, 
there is a clean surface left on the cut-off piece. But 
even this shape has the fault, that as the tool is slightly 
bent to the left, it has a tendency to bend sidewise to the 
right, which leads to trouble with a thin tool that is easily 
broken off. In Figs. 5 and 6 we have a rather better 
action as regards lateral bending and such tools break up 
the chips by reason of their stepped cutting-edge. They 
are, however, difficult to sharpen. Fig. 7 shows a three 
part tool which as here arranged breaks up the chip, and 
is easy to sharpen. Where steel of wedge form is obtain 
able, Herr Stiibling suggests the three-part form shown 
in Fig. 8; but I would prefer to use strips of regular cross 


section, and to grind off the outer sides of the two oute1 
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RIG FOR CUTTING RODS IN THE LATHE 
pieces, or to use two parallel pieces with a wedge-shaped 
one between them, and further to have the edges stepped 

In Fig. 9 there is shown a rig for cutting off rods of 
small diameter in the lathe. The bracket A at the back 
has at the height of the lathe-centers a thrust-piece B, and 
above, an adjustable arm C; while below the line of cen 
ters there is a friction piece D which is also adjustable 
in height. The cut-off tool E being kept at the height of 
the centers, there need be no bending of the stock F and 
no digging in of the tool 

Grindstone Truing Device. 

The cut shows a device recently introduced into Ger 
many, for truing off large power-driven grindstones, and 
which while it is manifestly a development of a little rig 
which has long been used in the United States for turn 
ing down small stones, is still worthy of attention on the 
Yankee side of the Atlantic. 
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Turning down a big grindstone in the old way is a 
hard job, not merely because it requires skill, but also 
because strength is needed. The truing is done at the 
floor level, and as water is plentifully used, no dust flies 
about; and what is more important there is no danger or 
discomfort to the workman. The loose wheels can be of 
steel or of chilled iron, 
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GRINDSTONE TRUING TOO! 
The wooden shoes of a German workman are not es 
sential to his comfort or to the correctness of the work 
done by him with the tool. This device is made by G 


C. Hiillstrung, Remscheid-Vieringhausen, Germany 


Blast Furnace Operations. 

The Missouri furnace of the St. Louis Blast Furnace 
Co., which has been out of blast for repairs, will be blows 
in again about Aug. 1, and it is expected will produ 
from 150 to 180 tons daily 

The new blast furnace of the Wheeling Steel & Iron 
Co.. at Martins Ferry, O., is to be blown in as soon a 
fuel supply can be secured 

The Stewart Iron Co., Sharon, Pa., has closed down its 
blast furnace for repairs 

The Thomas Iron Co. is blowing in one of the Hoken 
dauqua furnaces 

One of the large Wharton furnaces has been blown 
out for repairs made necessary by the weakening of th 
lining. Its place will be taken by the blowing of the sm 
stack 

The Warwick Iron Co. has blown out one of its 
furnaces 

The Woodward Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala., reports 
having blown out its No. 1 furnace and blown in No. 3 
this month 

The Humphrey Mfg. Co., of Towanda, Pa., with C. J 
Cuddy, general manager, who can be reached at Elkhill, Va., 
will establish a machine shop and foundry, investing between 
$30,000 and $40,000 


The Weimer Machine Works Co., Lebanon, Pa., has re 
ceived orders for two blowing engines for the Northern Iron 
Works, and hot metals cars for the Carnegie Steel Co., and 
the Bethlehem Steel Co 
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Some New Things for the Shop, Chiefly by Way of the 
Patent Office. 


Molding Machinery. 

John A. Brodin, of Chicago, has patented a device which is 
here illustrated as applied to a Pridmore molding machine 
Fig. 1 is a plan view of the molding machine with the pattern 
in place. Fig. 2 is an inverted plan view of the pattern car 
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PLAN VIEWS OF PATTERN AND PATTERN CARRIER. 
rier and the pattern. Fig. 3 is a vertical section on the lint 
a-a of Fig. 1. Fig. 4 1s a vertical section on the same line 
with the parts in another position, showing the pattern ready 


to be lowered after the mold has been made. Fig. 5 depicts 
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SECTIONAL VIEWS OF MOLDING MACHINE 
the apparatus mounted on a Pridmore machine. Identical 
letters signify like parts on each of the line drawings. 
rhe stripping plate carrying the flask is secured to it by the 
pin A at one side. This projects upward from the strip- 
ping plate and passes through a hole in the rim of the flask. 
At the other side the parts are held by the pin B extending 








through another lug. A rectangular frame C is braced under 
neath by horizontal arms and carries the pattern, the combina 
tion resting on a vertical support moving freely in the main 
frame of the machine to allow the pattern to be raised and 
lowered through openings in the stripping plate. The pattern 
is secured to the carrier C by bolts and has two movable 
hook-shaped parts D turned in opposite directions. The latter 
gives the desired contour to the mold at these places The pro 
jecting parts D are suitably linked to a bent bar E having a 
hub at the center embracing the shaft F to which it is firmly 
secured. The shaft F has stop lugs adjusted with setscrews 
to limit the rotary movement in either direction. The shaft 
also has a crank and handle. Upon the crank rests thé 
grooved end of the latch G 

[his form of the machine is particularly adapted for making 
the upper portion of colds for casting interlocking brak 
shoes, and especially the peculiar opening in the mold for 
forming the hooks on the castings. The purpose of the con 


trivance is toward mold making which in the case mentioned 




















PRIDMORE MOLDING MACHINE WITH BRODIN ATTACHMENT 
will obviate the necessity of coring, a part of the pattern b 
ing first withdrawn, then the pattern as a whole is freely sep 
arated from the mold 

[he projecting parts D are first set by turning the crank 
handle until the convex faces of the links rest on the angl 
irons, the rotation of the main shaft being arrested at this 
stant by one of the stop lugs contacting with its setscrey 
The latch G, the grooved end following the crank, prevents 
the projecting parts D from being forced back by the impact 
of the sand in the process of making the mold. When this 
process is completed, the latch G is lifted and the hand crank 
turned in the opposite direction, withdrawing the hooks D 
far enough to allow the pattern to be lowered without injury 
to the mold. The backward turn is arrested at the proper 
point by the contact of the other stop lug with its setscrew 

Pipe Coupling. 

Joseph C. Phelan of Lynn, Mass., has patented a pip 

coupling. Fig. 1 is a side elevation of the coupling, Fig 


> is a longitudinal section and Fig. 3 is a detail of a p 
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tion of the coupling members. The ends of the pipes 
have tapering threads. Two coupling fittings are screwed 
tightly on the piping and have tapered portions at A and 
B. The threads on these tapers are of the same pitch and 
decrease in depth from the ends of smaller diameter. A 


coupling ring C is hexagonal on the outside for a wrench 


This ring is screw threaded on the inside and tapered in 








the same direction and having the same pitch as th 


threads A and B, the threads decreasing in depth ac 


cordingly The tapering threads are cut while the abut 
ting fittings are held on an arbor with the ends pressed 
closely together. While in this position a hole may bs 


bored radially and a key D inserted to hold them in align 
ment The threads on the ends of the piping are eitl 
both right hand or both left hand and of the same pitch 

A Centering Jig. 


\ jig for centering bars, rods, etc., has been designed 


by Emil A. Christoph of Chicago. Fig. I is a plan view 
f the invention showing the jaws partly opened and a 
portion of one jaw broken away rig. 2 is a sectional 


view depicting a round bar in the jig. One of the jaws A 
is slotted at B to receive the other jaw. The jaws hay 
sockets to center round or square stock for drilling as in 


on one of th 











\ mil 1] Ft ROUND OR SOUARE STOCK 


’ 


jaws and it extends through a tubular lug D on the other 


jaw \ right and left hand threaded rod E works in 


tapped holes in lugs on the jaws and has an operating 
handle An arm. F is pivotally held on the middle of th 


This arm has a bushing for the drill Ch 
inventor shows additional guide rods in modifications 

the form seen in the engraving but says that he has 
found the jig constructed with a single guide rod as show! 
in Fig. 1 to work very satisfactorily. “In practice, th 


rm having first been set to bring the drill-guide opening cen- 
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tral of the jaws, the work irranged im place between the 


jaws and the screw-rod is operated to clamp the jaws thereon. 


’ 
The work clamped in the jig is then arranged on the table 
of a drilling machine and the drill inserted in the guide-open 
ing.” 
An Air-Driven Shaper. 
lhe invention devised by John Riddell, mechanical superin 
tendent of the plant of the General Electric Co., at Schenec 
tady, N. Y., relates to metal working machinery and the ob 
ject is to provide a machine tool with a driving device ca- 
pable of being operated by compressed air, steam or water 
under pressure. In tools such as planers, shapers, etc., where 
the work offords a considerable resistance to the cutting tool, 
the means for applying the power to it must be rigid in ordet 
to avoid sudden shocks when the depth of the cut varies, a 
condition which obtains when the piece of work has high and 
low spots. Compressed air has been regarded as an impracti 
cable motive power for such machines, since its elasticity 


causes it to drive the tool with yielding pressure that pro 


duces a recoil and breaks the too! when the pressure at the 
edge is sudd nly lessened Nevertheless, the general! 
use in shops of compressed air for operating hoists, chipping 
tools, hammers, drills, etc., makes the possibility of applying 
it to other machines most desirable. Mr. Riddell changed 
over one of the old shapers in his shop before applying for 
his patent. He employed compressed air for the motive power 
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SHAPER WITH COMPRESSED-AIR DRIVE. 


and the machine has given very good results. Steam or hy- 


lic power also can be employed with this device 


drat 


Che illustration shows a side elevation of a shaper equipped 
with the invention. It will be seen that the cutting tool is ac 
tuated by a cylinder and piston, Mr. Riddell preferring the 


yrmer as the movable element of the pair. The rear end of 
the tool carrier or ram is a horizontal cylinder A with a piston 


B, provided with water-tight packing and supported in a fixed 


position by tubular piston red ( This is fastened at one end 
to the piston and at the other to the arm D projecting to the 
rear from the pedestal of the machine The rear end of the 
cylinder is a packed joint around the tube ( The upper 
end of the arm has a hollow head F from which a tube E runs 
through C and the piston Bb The chamber in the head F 

mmunicates with a passage way and a reservoir G Chis 
eservolr ed with an incompressible liquid such as water 
or oil An air pipe H leads from some source of compressed 
ur and enters the upper end of the reservoir Che air supply 
pipe has a three-way cock to admit the air to the reservoir or 
ex t it therefrom through an escape pipe The three 


way cock has handle J by which the cylinder can be started, 


stopped, or reversed at will. In order to render the move 
ments of the tool carrier automatic, two tappets are clampe4 
by screws with adjusting handles K and these are clamped 
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strike the handle J at each end of the stroke of the tool. By 
adjusting the space between tappets the stroke can be made 
of any desired length within the range of the machine. 

The speed of the tool can be regulated by a valve in the 
water conduit. This may be accomplished by a throttle valve 
L in the hollow head F, arranged to shut against the rear end 
of the tube E. The valve is constructed as follows: A 
screw-threaded spindle engages with the valve and has an 
operating-handle outside the head F. In order to allow the 
valve to open wide when the carrier makes its back stroke, 
and thus offer no obstruction to the return of the water to the 
reservoir, the valve slides freely on the spindle and on two 
studs fixed in the rear wall of the chamber, while the spindle 
meshes with a nut, splined inside the tubular body of the 
valve. A helical spring abuts between the head of the valve 
and this nut. When the spindle is turned, the nut rides along 
in the valve-body until it abuts against the back end further 
turning of the spindle withdraws the valve from its seat and 
permits the water to enter the cylinder A and produce the 
cutting stroke. On the return stroke the water forces the 
valve back against the tension of the spring, giving a wide 
opening for its escape. The cutting stroke is effected by the 
pressure of the water on the front head of the cylinder, the 
stationary piston serving as an abutment. The return stroke 
is effected by the air pressure admitted constantly to the 
space between the cylinder and the tube C through a small 
pipe leading from the supply-pipe H through the tube C and 
opening into the space just back of the piston. 

The operation is as follows: When the operator throws 
the handle J over to the position shown in the illustration, 
the air is admitted to the reservoir G and forces the liquid 
through the passage-way and the tube E into the cylinder, A 
with a speed depending on the adjustment of the valve The 
area of the front head of the cylinder is so much greater than 
the surface of the rear head exposed to the air-pressure at 
the rear end of the space that the cylinder moves to the left, 
making a cutting stroke. When the tappet reverses the posi- 
tion of the handle J, the air exhausts from the reservoir and 
the air-pressure drives the cylinder backward to the right, the 
valve in F opening wide to let the liquid flow back freely to 
the reservoir. At the end of the back stroke the tappet again 
shifts the handle, and the operation is repeated. 

In order to economize air when the tool is making short 
cuts with the tool-carrier- working near the limit of its out- 
stroke, Mr. Riddell has provided an adjustable front end for 
the cylinder. This is not illustrated as its function is evident 
and the construction simply an adjustable extension of a 
false head to the piston. Mr. Riddell has a number of other 
ingenious modifications of the scheme shown. 

Lathe Improvement. 

T. P. Keating of Schenectady, N. Y., has taken out a 
couple of patents on improvements of the lathe. Both may 
be applied to other machine tools but are here illustrated 
as used on engine lathes for metal working. The first of 
these inventions “has for its object the provision of an 
inexpensive and readily-applied attachment adapted to 
arrest the movements of a feed-screw in certain prede 
termined positions, so that the cutting-tool will be accur- 
ately positioned to turn to exact dimensions of shafts or 
other pieces having a number of different diameters and 
without the necessity of calipering the respective diam 
eters.” : 

Fig. I is a perspective view of a part of an engine lathe 
with an attachment for limiting the movement of the 
cross-feed screw. Fig. 2 is a vertical axial section of the 
attachment. On the outer end of the feed-screw between 
the crank and the face of the carriage is a sleeve A with 
an index flange at the outer end. The rear end of the 
sleeve is slotted in order that it may be sprung into 
clamping engagement with the screw. Around the rear 
end of the sleeve is a collar carrying a setscrew to force 
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the split end of the sleeve into contact with the screw. 
Just back of the index flange is a collar C loosely fitting 
the sleeve A and having a radial arm D pivoted to it 
Between the collars B and C is a third collar E which is 
fixed on the sleeve by setscrews so as to exert the re 
quired degree of friction on the collar C. A _ stationary 
plate F with a stop projection, encircles the feed-screw 
and is fastened by countersunk screws to the tool car 
riage. 

The pivoted arm D is pressed forward by a spring and 
has projections G and H on the forward edge. The pro- 
jection G engages the stop and the projection H enters 
any one of the series of holes J near the periphery of the 





Fig. 2 
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LATHE TOOL ADJUSTMENT. 
index flange. The holes in the index flange are spaced 
according to the pitch of the feed-screw and are arranged 
so as to determine the extent of the movement in chang 
ing from one diameter of work to another. 

In operation, the tool is fastened in the post in the 
usual manner and the first diameter is turned to size by 
calipering. Then the setscrew is loosened for the ad- 
justment of the sleeve A to bring the index flange with the 
radial arm D in engagement with the first hole J and the pro- 
jection G against the stop. The sleeve is then fixed in position 
and the arm D disengaged from the first hole J. The feed- 
screw is then turned to bring the projection G against the 
stop. The tool is now set to cut the next diameter and 
after this operation the arm is again moved to engage the 
next hole in the index plate and the feed-screw turned to 
the next stop. 

Mr. Keating is also the inventor of a lathe center ap- 
plicable to machines for turning heavy shafting. It is 
also designed for high speed work as in polishing lathes 
The invention consists in a tailstock center comprising 
two concentric members, the inner one being rotatable in 
the outer shell. The design is such that a certain degree 
of friction can be maintained between the two members 
slightly in excess of that which ordinarily exists between 
the rotating work and the supporting member of the cen 
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FREEING THE LATHE CENTER. 

ter. Under ordinary conditions this part will remain 
stationary, but if for any reason the friction between the 
work and the center becomes excessive the latter can ro- 
tate and thus obviate all danger of its breaking off. 

The illustration shows a longitudinal section through 
the tailstock of a lathe and shows the working parts of 
the invention. The tailstock is provided with the usual 
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spindle A having a tapering socket for the outer member 
B of the center. This tapers to fit the spindle and has a 
projection with facets fitting a wrench when it is neces 
sary to remove it. The sleeve B has the small end of the 
taper at the outer end. The rotating part C fits into the 
tapered sleeve B and has a conical tip to support the 
work in the lathe. The inner member C is not so long 
as the outer part B, and in the space beyond the larger 
end there are several antifriction discs D held in place by 
a pressure screw E working in a threaded bushing in- 
serted in the inner end of the sleeve B and fastened by a 
setscrew. The discs D are spaced by central hubs and 
the edges are thinned to a narrow edge to reduce the fric 
tion between them and the wall of the chamber where 
they are enclosed. Mr. Keating advises the making of the 
discs alternately of bronze and steel. An oil hole at F 
is in the projecting end of B, this communicates with an 
annular groove around the outer end of C. A channel 
runs from the groove along the under side of the rota 
table member C and communicates with the chamber con 
taining the discs D. 

The pressure-screw E is tightened up until the friction 
between C and B is slightly greater than the normal fric 
tion between the rotating work and the center. So long 
as these conditions exist the center will remain stationary; 
but in case the friction on the tip becomes so great that 
there is danger of the center being twisted off the inner 
member will rotate with the work. 

Car Wheel Manufacture. 

\ method of manufacturing castings (as it is designated 
by the patent papers) has been devised by Jacob K. Grif- 
fith of Latrobe, Pa. Fig. 1 shows in vertical section a 
mold with its contained casting, illustrating the applica- 
tion of the invention in the casting of one form of car 
wheels. Fig. 2 is a similar view on a larger scale with 
lines indicating in diagram the progressive chilling of 
the metal. The inventor avers as follows: “In the manu 
facture of cast-steel car wheels, wheel blanks from which 
car wheels can be rolled, and like cast-steel articles having 
a hub and rim and an intermediate diaphragm thinner 
than the hub and rim, great trouble has been experienced 
by reason of the shrinkage cavities which heretofore have 
formed in the metal generally a short distance within the 
periphery of the wheel, so that as the wheel wears down 
the shrinkage cavities are eventually exposed and the 
wheel then rendered useless, The presence of such cavi 
ties is also an element of danger, because they form lines 
of weakness on which the wheels are liable to break 
Casting with sink heads has been employed to prevent 
these difficulties as far as possible; but such mode ol! 
casting is unsatisfactory and is a source of expense and 
difficulty. I have discovered a means of making such 
steel castings with little or no shrinkage cavities or with 
shrinkage cavities so displaced in position as to be harm 
less without need of employing sink heads or like devices 
This renders it possible to make car wheels with much 
less expense than has been possible heretofore and to 
secure a better product.” 

Just how Mr. Griffith proceeds about this work is out 
lined in the engravings. The runner has at A a head 
box through which the molten metal is supplied to the 
casting. The drag has an outer chill B which comes in 
contact with the bottom face of the casting at its peri- 


phery. A central chill C is in contact with the outside 
of the hub of the wheel and D is the sand against the 
intermediate or web portion of the wheel. The cheek 


piece at E also is a chill for the periphery of the wheel 
The cope has an outer chill at F, an inner chill J for the 
top of the hub and a non-conducting material, such as 


sand, for the top of the web. At H is the center core or 
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hub core, Instead of casting the wheel by bottom casting 
trom a central runner, as illustrated in the drawings, 
which permits the molder to cast several molds at th: 
one operation, he may cast from the top by pouring from 
a head box, etc. The gate at which the metal enters the 
wheei cavity will be placed near the center of the hub 
but where the core is of small diameter the gate can be 
formed at the end of the hub. Mr. Griffith fills his mold 
as quickly as possible and in casting a 33-in. car wheel 
claims he fills the mold in about thirty seconds The 
mold thus filled chills substantially as depicted by the 
dotted lines in Fig. 2. The inventor finds that the stee! 
in contact with the chills solidifies at the rate of about 
in. per minute but in contact with the sand it cools much 
more slowly. 

The chills at the ends and periphery of the rim of the 
wheel and at the ends of the hub cause these to solidify 
very quickly. The web and the inner sides of the hub 
being in contact with the sand cool slowly and when the 
wheel has set to the innermost dotted line in Fig. 2 there 
are still liquid portions K extending into the web and the 
shrinkage cavities will be found in these last-cooling por 
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Fig. 2 
THE CASTING OF CAR WHEELS 

tions. “The rapid contracting of the rim, however, acts 
upon these relatively small interior bodies of molten meta! 
and subjects them to a strong compression exerted in 
wardly in the plane of the web, so that at the time when 
the metal at the gate is solidified sufficiently to cut off 
the entrance of further molten metal to the casting this 
strong inward pressure of contraction due to the natural 
cooling of the metal in the rim will act on the still 
molten interior portions and will compress the same, so 
as to eliminate or greatly reduce the shrinkage cavities 
The chilling and setting of the metal at the outer sides of 
the hub offers resistance to the inward contraction of the 
rim. The chills acting on the three sides of the rim chill 
it uniformly, whereas if the chill were applied to the end 
and to one of the other two sides only it would be unum 
formly chilled.” , 

The distance between the chill surfaces at the hub of the 
wheel is greater than the thickness of the web between the 
hub and rim. The interior of the hub and web remains 
fluid until the rim has solidified and the molten metal has 
free access to the web from the gate The inventor has 
f ordinary size 


found in practice that when the gate 1s o 
the metal at that gate will solidify in about five minutes, 


at which time the admission of fluid metal to the casting 
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will cease; but the cooling of the casting has then so far 
progressed that the interior wunsolidified portions are 
small in volume, as indicated in the drawings, and an 
efficient compression will take place. When the casting 
has sufficiently cooled to enable it to be removed (say in 
about ten minutes after casting a car wheel of ordinary 
size), he removes it from the mold, It will then have 
contracted in diameter about one-eighth of an inch out of 
a total ultimate contraction of thirteen-sixteenths of an 
inch in a thirty-three-inch wheel. The casting is then 
embedded in ashes to cause it to cool more uniformly and 
slowly than if it were in the open air or were allowed to 
remain in the mold in contact with the chills. The body 
of sand which adheres to some extent to the web after the 
wheel is removed will afford a natural device for retard 
ing the cooling of the web in the manner desired. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. by recent action of its 
board of directors has authorized the expenditure of $600, 
ooo for a new erecting shop at Altoona, Pa., to be known 
as No. 3. It will require about 1,000 tons of structural 
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MEASURING AND MIXING CRUSHED MATERIALS* 
BY E. N. TRUMP, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
he developing of chemical processes has been an enlarg 
ment of the chemist’s methods, and we find the favorite plan 
the “batch method.” The material is measured or weighed in 
convenient sized “batches” and brought together in some kind 
of a mixing machine to be mechanically thrust or tumbled 
about until the particles are supposed to find their proportional 
distance from each other. The smaller the batches are made 
the less time required for the mixture, but the multiplying of 
the operations becomes a very monotonous occupation for the 
men entrusted with the weighing or measufing, soon resulting 


in careless work and requiring constant checking and testing 
to keep up the standard of quality. The use of hopper scales, 
or of automatic scales, has improved the proportions, but the 
materials are still delivered in batches of considerable size, 
and must be thoroughly mixed by an intermittent process cor 
responding in time with the weighing, and difficult to make 
automatic. Even when the mixture of a batch is good it is 


often difficult to discharge the product from the mixing ma 
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steel. The main building will be 90 ft. wide by 4oo ft. 
long and in addition there will be built an extension to the 
power plant in which will be installed six 450 h. p. water 
tube boilers to carry 150 lb. pressure. The erecting shop 
will be equipped with two 65-ton electric traveling cranes, 
six 2-ton electric traveling iib cranes and some smaller 
tools for which quotations are being asked. The com 
pletion of this shop will be hurried to the utmost and it 
is expected that the work will be completed in three 
months. Along with the inquiries for requirements fot 
these new buildings are being made inquiries for a list 
of tools far the United Railroads of New Jersey Division, 
this division being the last of several to make provision 
for its 1905 requirements. 


The Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, Conn., manu 
facturer of stoves, ranges and furnaces, expects to add 
largely to its plant to meet the needs of its growing bus! 
ness resulting from its close affiliation with the Stamford 
Gas Stove Co. Some new machinery will be installed, 


orders for part of which have been placed 
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VARIOUS FORMS OF MEASURING 


AND MIXING MACHINES 
chine without destroying the accuracy of the mix because a 
difference in the sizes of the particles, or a difference in theit 
specific gravity, tends to re-distribute the ingredients in the 
receiving hopper, which must be large enough to hold tl 
contents of the mixer. Weighing machines are affected by th 
h 


varying condition of the materials, which stick to the hoppers, 
or the dust which clogs the delicate balances Che gates used 
to feed the weighing hopper, or discharge its contents, leak, 
and foreign substances clog or prevent their proper action 
Where the material contains varying amounts of moisture 
frequent tests must be made and the weights changed to obtain 
the proper portion of dry material. The measuring of batches 
of material is subject to the variations in the personal equation 
of the attendant. The height of fall into the measure, the ten 

perature and condition of material, the method of striking off 
surplus, the amount of tamping the material receives, all 


affect the result 


Many machines have been made, and are in use, to pro 
portion materials and mix them continuously. It is recog 
*From a paper preset ted at the Scranton meeting lune, 19 of 


the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
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nized that much saving of labor in handling, and greatly en 
. h , iT ‘ nite of 
larged outputs, will result from proper methods. _ cura . ; 
The first element of continuous mixing is a continuous feed, ont 


which will be rapid and accurate, and not affected by varying 


conditions of the materials, or at least adjustable to these con 
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ditions. The following methods may be mentioned ; : a 
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. 11 1 Oo m tire t the speed of rotation and the depth of the 
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| i if - o 
' ‘ , os nd consistency nd if the size of the table. the shape of the 
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: : ‘ 1 d the ft nd e betwe he cylin 
moving the material out over its edge : ' RISC ANG Sf , ow 
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Revolving tables with stationary spout grinding material out 
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lhe revolving table, with a stationary spout above its cen 
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has been considered the most accurate, and is much used in 
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cement manufacture for feeding mills, etc Its defect is the 
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( r ) the edag W rect I y very tle As ti 
table re ves tl t vy knife will divert the mate With f red te 
tront of it ve the edge It table an t will tal i < ‘ , 
tinuous s im imto t ‘ t lf e material 1s replenished u 
| mt] table so that the ye ken off by the knife Ss restore \ ‘ gg i 3tl ( 
| to exactly the same sl pe s before ind is cont uslv re met é I t t deliverea 
oved by thi if mi ed a 1N ’ ! = W f erly ‘ 
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The cylinder being supported by arms from the central f 400 ( . e ot 
spindle may be filled to t top by means of the chute id as ‘ \ t 


left vacant, and will come out under the edge of the cylinder top of the cy ler W 1 t material for « 
to the extent of its natural slope. While the slope may vary a revolution weigh t ley f tl nder | 
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by the knife, and as the material composing nearly the whol b. of 
base I y der is cut away the spac b nd the knif I t rt 
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of the cylinder, when it began to decrease a little in quantity 
for each revolution. 

Having now obtained a method of measuring the materials, 
the proportioning of two or more materials, and the subse- 
quent mixing, becomes a matter of the combination of two or 
more cylinders. ‘—T'wo measuring machines, such as have been 
described, may deliver into the same spout, and may be driven 
at different speeds, or the same speed, and by adjusting the 
knives any proportions may be secured. As the function of a 
perfect mixer is to deliver the materials in the proper propor- 
tions in as close contact as possible, it is important to bring 
them together in superposed sheets while falling from the 
table, so that little subsequent mixing will be required. To 
reduce the amount of mechanism, therefore, and have only one 
revolving part, the arrangement shown in Fig. 5 is adopted. 

lhe two or more tables are set one above another, and the 
cylinders supported from the same spindle, so that they all re- 
volve together. Each table has its own storage cylinder, or an- 
nular space between the cylinders, and for each table there is a 
knife with its own adjusting mechanism. These knives may be 
adjusted at will to vary the percentages of material in a mix- 
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and receiving chutes may be readily connected to the cover 
and delivery spout. 

Figs. 7 and 8 show an arrangement of measuring machines, 
adapted to concrete mixing, which has been very successful. 
Fig. 7 is intended for a semi-portable machine, having a ca- 
pacity of 50 cubic yards of concrete per hour, the materials 
being fed from temporary stationary hoppers supplied with 
ordinary elevating mechanisms, and delivered by the measur- 
ing machine through a double spray of water into a short in- 
terrupted screw, so that the concrete is delivered in a con- 
tinuous stream accurately proportioned and thoroughly incor- 
porated with the water. With this machine about 10 horse 
power is required for measuring and mixing at the rate of 50 
cubic yards per hour, and as smal! a quantity as a cubic foot 
can be made with the same accuracy as a much larger quan- 
tity. 

The diverting knives of the measuring machine can be quick 
ly changed to suit the proportions required in the concrete, 
and are provided with a locking arrangement so that they can 
be set by the superintendent and not changed except by his 
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35'0 approximate total length 


FIG. 8--A MORE PORTABLE MACHINE (48-IN.) OF SAME GENERAL TYPE AS FIG. 7 


ture, and when the proportions are approximately known, the 
wicth of the knives and the distance between the cylinders 
and the tables are fixed at approximately the average desired 
As the material is diverted over the edge of the upper table 
it falls into the material coming from the knife next below, and 
these two quantities fall into the material from the third table, 
and so on, in case three or more tables are used. 

lhe design of this measuring machine may be considerably 
modified for different uses. One form of the machine is shown 
in Fig. 6 in which three tables are used, the tables and storage 
cylinders being all mounted and driven by the same center 
sleeve. which is carried on a dirt-proof step-bearing on top of a 
stationary spindle. The lowest table has a bevel gear on the 
under side, which is driven by a pinion mounted on a counter 
shaft. A ring projecting down from the outer edge of this 
table runs in a dust seal in the bottom casting. The casings of 
the machine are made dust-proof, to avoid any possibility of 
leakage, and the whole is mounted on a substantial base. The 


three knives can be readily adjusted by the micrometer ad 


justing screws shown on the right, and a closed delivery chute 





Fig. 8 shows a more portable arrangement of the same style 
of machine, designed to have a capacity of about 30 cubic yards 
per hour, in which special belt conveyors are provided for 
receiving the sand and stone at the level of the ground on each 
side of the machine, the cement being delivered to a platform 
and fed into the machine from bags by an attendant. These 
machines may be driven by a motor or engine and boiler, and 
the interrupted screw mixer has vertical and horizontal move- 
ments, which are useful in delivering to wheelbarrows, into ex 
cavations, or onto the street level in street paving work. The 
great saving effected by the accuracy and continuity main- 
tained by these machines have been proven in actual practice, 
and the accuracy demonstrated by use in actual construction 
lhe only limit in speed is the ability to get material into them 
fast enough, and as only the interrupted screw conveyor con 
tains any mixed concrete no cleaning is required, and the 
machine can be stopped and started with little delay 

In conclusion, it seems proper to state that the principles 
and details used in the measuring and mixing machines de 
scribed have been made the subject of patents in this country 
and abroad 
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VETERAN ENGINEER 


New Honor in his 96th Year.—Life of 
Chas. H. Haswell. 

nent at the June meeting of the American 50- 

had 


honorary member of the society was received 


with hearty applaus He forms a link between Fulton and 
le! ind possess¢ rob personality that indicates ex 

celient prospects for his complete enjoyment of the Fulton 
. —tiieation tn tim ¢ Patur He j side 

é l celebdra im the ear tuturt e€ 18s a resident 

f New York, where he was born ninety-six years ago. He 
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lemic training and at nineteen was employed in 


the engine shop of James P. Allaire, of New York. In 1836 


nited States Navy as chief engineer and was 


CHARLES H. HASWELL. 


( ef in 1843. During his naval serv 
tt first steam launch, the Sweetheart 

} : 1 +} } ‘ } 
esigned the machinery for ten war ships 


the navy in 1851 and then built several met 


nd designed and built various important en 
é H s the first to apply zinc in a 
1847 d later used it in the hold of a vessel 
ve action of salt water his was long be 
where as a new invention. Mr. Haswell had 
reputation by this time and in 1853 by 
dgement of son professional service he re 


1 ring from the Emperor Nicholas of Russia 


gineer Corps of the Navy was organized by 
from civil life was appointed to the position 
hief (he Missouri was soon after ordered 


liome for the purpos oft testing a vel design Of horizontal 
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smokestack ir. Haswell found it impossible to endorse the 


scheme as practicable and being further of the opinion that 


two pipes of 3% ft. in diameter were not of the same capacity 
as one pipe of 7 ft., he was held to be guilty of disrespect to 
his superior officer and was suspended from duty. Further 
investigation demonstrated the accuracy of Mr. Haswell’s con 
tention and he was informed that if he would apologize for 
his “insubordination” he would be restored to duty This by 


no means met his views and he replied, “I prefer to submit to 
injustice from others rather than do it to myself. I decline 
to give an apology as I owe none.” He was detached accord 
ingly from the Missouri and set to work on the design and 
construction of four revenue cutters and then a steam sloop 
at Pittsburg [he Engineer-in-Chief was soon officially ig- 


nored and Mr Haswell discharged his duties and in 1545 
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FUl E FACSIMILI F TH ETERAN WRITIN( 
was promot 1 He held the posit t 5 when President 
| I re sup] ted |} witt 1 cry but fr t red to nin 
rank Ss St ‘ { ef-Engines 

Che well known ? tattan wa ne of four steam frigates 
lesigned 1848 by board of w M Haswe was a 
nember He designe t entire engin¢ nd boile equip 
nent of the Powhattan Chis task the more remarkable 
wing to th great lift tie tne W K Wa 
itistac rily iccomMmp shed H iK ked | I la d eT 
la was under urgent pressure f1 the naval authoriti 
ind the mnitr I s nd he p vcceeded wit! t a general de 
sion fT pertect 1 < irry ou} the at “ detail He mace 
the working drawings wi | Ww " n the tervals 
between periods ft ring atte tie ol othce 
is Engineer-in-Chief of the Navy e attempt was un 
precedented in so important an enterprise and to carry it 
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into a perfected form indicates the engineering aptitude and 
skill brought to bear on the problem. 

Mr. Haswell was ordered to the Mediterranean in 1850 
though in indifferent health and despite the condemnation of a 
board of surgeons. He proceeded to the Mediterranean but 
soon returned home as “unfit for active service from ill 
health.” 

From 185: to 1893 he held the position of surveyor of 
steamers for the marine undegwriters of New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia. He designed and located the structures on 
Hoffman Island in New York harbor, the crib bulkhead at 
Hart’s Island, the foundation of several of the large buildings 
in New York. He has supervised testing of the water works 
capacity at New Bedford and Chicago. He is at the present 
time consulting engineer for the Board of Public Improve- 
ments of New York. In this capacity he directed the exten- 
sive improvements at Riker’s Island. 

He is the author of a well known pocket book for engineers, 
a work which has passed through many editions since 1846. 
He is the author of a text book on mensuration, one on book- 
keeping and a volume entitled “Reminiscences of an Octo- 
genarian of New York City, 1816 to 1860.” 

A full size facsimile of his handwriting is here reproduced 
It was sent with notes from which this biographical sketch has 
been prepared. The neat handwriting on the one side of the 
page and the trim alert figure on the other must be discon 
certing to any believer in Oslerism. The good wishes of the 
engineering fraternity will be cordially proffered to this sturdy 
American who at 96 years young is the latest recruit to the 
list of honorary members of the American Society of Me 


chanical Engineers 


The Invention of Grooved Rolls. 


Phe Jron and Coal Trades Review publishes the following 


letter: 

Whilst abroad in March I observed a statement in the 
Times that a monument of Henry Cort has been raised with 
an inscription which added to his well-known claim to be the 
inventor of puddling that of being the inventor of grooved 
rolls. The inclosed abstract from a very interesting paper, 
entitled “How to Beat the Dutch without Fighting,” by Sit 
William H. Bailey, of Manchester, on two volumes by Andrew 
Yarranton, written in the year 1676, entitled “England’s Im 
provement by Sea and Land. ‘To out-do the Dutch without 
Fighting; to Pay Debts without Moneys,” reads as follows 

“He (Yarranton) says: ‘I have noticed the way in which 
rings and bolts are made for ships, and we ought to imitate 
in this country what they do in Germany, for I have seen bars 
of iron made perfectly round, about 12 ft. in length and 1 
in. diameter, and they are sent down the river to Holland, 
where they are employed for making bolts and rings. They 
are uniform in size, and are much better for use in shipping 
than those which are made with the hammer.’ It appears 
these were made with an engine truly made for the purpose, 
and he suggested that such a machine should be introduced 
into this country That is a common rolling mill, and it 
shows how far we were behind in iron manufacture in his 
time when that was an unknown tool in this country.” 

It would be interesting to know if any of your readers can 
throw further light on this subject, as it is clear that bars 
12 ft. long and I in. diameter, perfectly round, could not have 
been made or rolled other than in grooved rolls 

FRED MILLS 

Ebbw Vale, May 22, 1905 

James M. Swank in the Bulletin of the American Iron and 
Steel Association comments on the letter as follows: 

“In chapter 8 of Jron in All Ages will be found much in 
teresting information concerning the use of the rolling mill 
prior to Cort’s time. Cort’s great invention was the puddling 
furnace, not the rolling mill, but he is entitled to the credit 


of having improved and enlarged the uses of the latter.” 
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FLED FROM FLAMES. 


How ‘“‘Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse’? was Saved by 
Quick Work of Tugs. 

The promptness with which a turbine can be put into action 
was the subject of a paper read at the June meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. During the dis 
cussion mention was made of the celerity exhibited in taking 
the steamship Kaiser Wilhe!m der Grosse from her moorings 
at the Hoboken, N. J., pier of the North German Lloyd Steam 
ship Co. at the time of the great fire on June 30, 1900. Fur 
ther facts have been obtained from the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Co.’s superintendent at the Bremen piers. ‘The 
communication throws some light on the occurrences of a 
strenuous day for the engineers and others most concerned 
with the safety of this huge vessel and the record is here 
given space as follows: 

“The supposition, that the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse was 
taken from the pier by her own steam power is not in ac 
cordance with the real facts in this case. When the fire 
broke ow (about 3:40 p. m. on Saturday, June 30, 1900), the 
steamer had no steam up excepting on one boiler, which fut 
nished only sufficient steam for the deck winches, pumps, 
dynamos for the electrical plant, etc. All the other boilers 
were being cleaned and put in shape again for the next trip 
[he engines were partly disjointed and several cylinders had 
their covers removed. This cleaning and overhauling is done 
every time when the steamer is in port 

“That we were able to get the steamer clear away trom the 
fire, which spread with such formidable rapidity, was due in 
the first place to the lucky circumstance, that we were about 
to shift the steamer close to her pier. The steamer had just 


finished taking aboard the coal needed for her return trip to 


Bremen. The coal boats, which had been lying on each sick 
f the steamer, were being removed. The steamer was about 
35 ft. off the pier and was being hauled close to the pier. She 
was, therefore, in motion when the fire broke out, which was 


of the greatest assistance in pulling her out, as the deck 


winches were using every pound of steam to pull on 


hawsers, which had been carried to the end of the pier 
“Immediately after the fire broke out a number of tug 
boats steamed up to render assistance and I| ordered the first 


ones to pull out the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, she being 


the most valuable of the four steamers, lying at our piers at 
the time. The tugboats succeeded in pulling the steamer out 
of the burning slips to a safe anchorage with comparative 
little damage to the big vessel 

“As soon as the steamer was out of reach of the fire out 
engineers worked hard as they could to put the engines in 
shape again and to get steam up \s a rule it takes about 
1t hours to get up sufficient steam to drive the propellers, 
but in this case every effort was made to get steam up as 
quickly as possible. This was done, to the best of my recol- 
lection, in about ours and it was about 11:30 p. m. that 
night, when the steamer was able to use her own propellers 
and was, therefore, independent of outside assistance, al 
though at that time she was riding safely at anchor.” 

The Brooklyn Heights Railroad Co. has closed contract 
with the Westinghouse Companies for two steam turbine e! 
tric generating units for extending the present power equip 


ment of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit system. The machin 





will be the largest power machines in the world, the con 
tracts calling for a normal capacity of 10,000 brake hors« 

power. and a guaranteed overload of 50 percent, which means 
a maximum guaranteed capacity of about 16,000 horsepowet 
Che turbines will be of the Parsons horizontal type—the typ 
of the largest turbines at present in operation in Europe and 
of the 8,000 horsepower Westinghouse turbines recently in 
stalled in the power plants of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co. in Manhattan and of the Long Island Railroad in Long 


Island City. 
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NEW PLANT OF THE MEYERSDALE SHEET 
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STEEL CO. 


he Meyersdal 


in operation 


Sheet 
a two-mill plant for the 


at Meyer sdale, Pa 


Steel Co. recently completed and 
manufacture of 
teel sheets, 


B. & O. R. R., 
about 110 miles fror 


rhe plant is located 
between Connellsville, Pa., and Cumber 
n Pittsburg. 


interesting feature of this plant’s equipment is its 


inuous annealing furnace by which the sheets are uniform 


rate of about 600 an hour, the 


being more rapidly accomplished and the results much 


than can be obtained in most of the annealing furnaces 
attention 1s given in many sheet mills 


‘ annealing of the product, the oven usually being 


e brick affair into which the sheets are shoved, piled 
in packs and covered with an annealing box. The 


are rarely uniformly annealed by this method and in 
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tand of cold rolls, and is so constructed that additional mills 


and equipment can be added from time to time with very little 
change in the actual working conditions of the plant. 


rhe 
main building is of steel construction, 55 ft. wide and 160 ft 
side 


long with a 25-ft. leanto on each 


Che location of the plant is admirable for manufacturing 


purposes, as fuel can be had at very low rates and the ship 
ments of the finished product are made 
| 


and as 


based on Cumberland, 
Md as a basis 


rates to 


Cumberland has exceptionally good 
this mill will 
located in a producing 
built under the supervision of T. J. Costello 


llo, formerly general 
superintendent of the N. & G. Taylor Co. plant at Cumber- 
land, Md. A. F 


Baumgarten & Bro., Farmers Bank building, 
Pittsburg, are general 


many points east and west, enjoy all 


the benefits of being center. It was 


agents for the 


1 
SAdiCS 


company. 
New York, have made 
The W oodward 


"he Cameron Steam Pump Works, of 


several recent sales of pumps as follows: 
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MEYERSDALE SHEET STEEL CO 
time jure veral days for them to coo [1 put in p four more ( Simplex long 
é cat be ‘ lrawn from the oven or the troke l one reg pattern, pumps for e in watering 
k witl ( i ited « tior i practice wl I mine it W dw ard, Ala ere 1 use I the 
\ g ric t ome extent Woodward Iron Co.’s nes quite a number of Cameron reg 
cont furnacs 40 ft. long and 6 ft. wide and pattern, an of the horizontal plunger type and sta 
t 3 ft. high in the cl [he furnace contains seven pairs tion pump [he Montevallo Coal M g Co., at Aldrich, 
veying 1 d by chain d sprocket systen \la., has installed ther Came pipe pattern plunger 
t I st g idle e sheet ire fed into one set ol tation pump, and the La Follette ( il & Iron ¢ o., La Fo lette, 
t the one end of the furnace, singly, and are enn., has also put in place one more regular Cameron piston 
ed from one s¢ I to another by means of fixed pump. The Cameron Works are al n receipt of recent or 
le ntil they p it through the other end and ar ers trom the Nat Soapstone ( t Variety M Va 
1 i packs and allowed to cool slowl\ The rolls are he Ducktow » pl Lopp & | { Isabella ienn., 
ed hb i system I w shafts rough w water lhe Red Rive U) ( Al indria, | i the Green Bay 
s continu \ for properly annealing the different Phosphate ( f Bartow, Fla., f eve f their re vable 
ges, the speed of the rolls can be regulated 1 this object uushing pattern pun nd two of their npound outside 
also b ‘ ny ed v reg iting tl ke fire whicl | cked piung pul lor t ty t be ope ted by 
ts the fur ce L Iie heets pass directly ver the bed of ipressed I 
ind the heat greatest at the front of the furnace 
re the sheets are withdrawn e Bridgeport (| n.) B r ( building iddition 
he plant contains tw tands of 24-in. hot rolls and é 
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MELTING STEEL WITH CAST IRON.* 
BY R } 

The demand for castings to stand great strength has 
increased to such an extent that foundrymen are often 
at a loss how to produce castings up to the required speci- 
fications. The manufacturers who are the most often called 
upon to produce castings of high strength are pump and 
engine builders, tool makers and car wheel manufacturers. 


», CUNNINGHAM, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Take pump builders a few years ago; it was something 
very unusual to receive an order for a pump to stand a 
pressure of more than 1,000 lb. Today it is nothing un- 
common to get an order for a pump to work under a pres- 
sure of 5,000 lb. and even higher. Engine builders are 
called upon to buiid engines to work under 200 Ib. steam 
pressure, while it is only a very few years that 100 Ib. 
pressure was considered about the limit. 


I might say the same thing about tool making. The 





FIG. 2 THE CONTINUOUS 


speed that the modern tools are run at today is nearly 
double that of a few years ago. Look at car wheels and 
compare the tests they are subjected to today with that 
required 25 years ago. ‘The increase is Over 100 percent 
Yet car wheel makers have managed to make wheels that 
come up to the requirements. I might go on and enu 
merate many other branches of the trade that are doing 
what was once considered an impossibility. This goes to 
show that the foundrymen of today are alive to the re 
quirements, and yet we often hear men say that the foun 
dry has not progressed as fast as other branches of manu 
facturing. 

On the contrary, considering the attention that has been 
paid to the foundry, we have managed to make castings 
that have been far above the specifications called for 
Foundrymen do not always have the iron in their yard 
to make castings of any required strength, but by a 
judicious use. of steel scrap we can produce castings of 
the strength desired. 

Any one familiar with pump work will readily under 
Stand the necessity of having a perfect casting, not alone 


*Read at the New York meeting of the American Foundrymen’s As 
sociation. 
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smooth and true to pattern, but clean, close grained, yet 
soft enough to machine easily. Many castings go through 
the machine shop and erecting room, but fail when put 
under test. This adds cost to the manufacturing cost, as 
often the machining is many times the cost of molding 
By adding a percentage of steel scrap we have in a great 
measure overcome this difficulty if the trouble is caused 
by porosity of the metal. 

When melting steel with cast iron there are many things 
that require close attention in order to obtain the very 
best results. In charging the cupola one cannot be too 
caretul and should be absolutely certain that all the ma 
terial called for in the charge is put in. The weight of 
each material specified should be correct, the fuel and 
fluxes should be analyzed so that the exact composition 
of all the materials going into the iron to be made may be 
known. 

In making high grade metal we have to contend with 





ANNEALING FURNACE 


the impurities of the fuel and fluxes charged into the 
cupola besides that we have estimated on in the metal 
All impurities in excess tend to weaken the metal in tensile 
and transverse strength, for this reason there is more difh 
culty in making a successful cast when using a large pet 
centage of steel scrap 

A high percentage of steel necessari y increases shrink 


age, demands closer attention, requires more rapid hand 


ling in the foundry, and when very high tends to make all 
the operations connected with it draw away from those 
ot a cupola metai and approach that of a steel casting 
When this extreme point is reached melting in the cupola 
becomes very unsatisfactory 

The average thickness of a casting bears a relation to 
the percentage of steel desirable. For thin castings only 
a small percentage can be used, while for thick heavy 
castings a large percent is permissible. This is so be 
cause a thin casting has no self-annealing power on ac 
count of its rapid cooling, and the chilling effects of the 
mold. The thicker casting, on account of its slower cool 
ing, anneals itself somewhat, and opens the grains of. th: 


metal } 


perceptibly. The same metal in a thin casting, which 


is hard, would be quite soft in a heavy casting. My opin 
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jon is that it is more desirable to have a mixture with the 


smallest percentage of steel that will give sufficient 
strength and solidity to the casting for all practical pu: 
poses. 

We sometimes doubt the wisdom of the engineer when 
he calls for castings that will stand so many thousand 
pounds to the square inch, because the metal that will 
stand the highest test in the bar is not always the most 
desirable It may be brittle or flaky, with no elasticity, 
and yet test high. What we aim-for in practical foundry 
work 1s a high grade metal that will stand a fairly high 
test and machine easily. It is this kind of a casting that 
can be made with a percentage of steel scrap melted with 
your iron, provided the rules are accurately followed 

My method of charging a cupola is as follows: Let 
us say that we want to make a casting which will requiré 
With a cupola 


that lines up 48 in., we put on the bed 1,200 lb. of coke 


4,000 lb. of metal, with 25 percent steel 
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sulphur, that we can get a much finer grained casting, with 
more elasticity, than we could if we depended on ferro 
manganese and ferro-silicon to bring these two elements 
up to the desired percentage. I reason it in this way: 
If the manganese and silicon are in the pig they are more 
evenly distributed than when they are put into the cupola 
and depended upon the become thoroughly mixed in it 
or in the ladle. We have never yet depended upon the 
pig for the entire amount of manganese or silicon wanted, 
but have added each in the proportion given above. 

We sometimes have trouble caused by wrought scrap 
or hard steel becoming mixed with the steel scrap. In 
With 


hard steel there are hard spots in the casting, while 


either case satisfactory results cannot be obtained. 
wrought iron increases porousness which is very bad if 
the casting is uneven in thickness. 

My opinion is that mixtures of this kind will in the 
future be used to a greater extent than they have been in 








on top of this put 1,000 lb. of iron, then 500 lb. of steel, 
then 500 Ib. of iron, then 150 lb. coke, 500 !b. steel, 1,500 
lb. iron. The coke next above the metal charge should be 
greater than between the ordinary charges, and the pig 
iron in the next charge above the steel should be of t 

same chemical analysis as the iron used in the steel, so 
that if any metal should melt and run into the steel it 
will do no harm. With the last amount of steel we add 
114 lb. of ferro-manganese to every too Ib. of steel used 
We also put the same amount of ferro-silicon into the 


adle. This should be done after the first metal has been 


drawn into the ladle. This metal should be poured as 
soon as it becomes quiet in the ladle 

If the casting is uneven in thickness attention must be 
given the shrinkage. Setting a riser on the heavy parts and 
after the mold is full pouring slowly until the riser is full 
obviates trouble. If the casting is very heavy it will be 
necessary to feed it, but an ordinary casting will not re 
quire this 

We have found by using two brands of iron, one high 


1 


in manganese and the other high in silicon, both low in 


1EET MILLS 


1e past because the demand for this class of castings has 


increased and foundrymen will readily see that by this 


means they can build up their present mixtures to show 
greater strength and other desired qualities 

The result of eighteen casts with different percentages 
of steel showed that the highest amount of steel that could 
be used to an advantage is 33 percent. Above this showed 
excessive shrinkage and only a slight gain in strength. The 
highest point reached for tensile strength was 33,205, the 
ywwest 31,800 for perfect bars. The highest transverse 
strength shown was 3,335, the lowest for a perfect bar 
was 3,180. Six bars were cast from each heat, two at the 
first part, two in the middle of the heat, and two at the 
end. In every case the two bars cast in the middle of 
the heat showed up best in tensile and transverse strength 
The first bars were not uniform and showed small pin 
holes. The last bars showed up badly in every instance 
Less trouble will be had with less than 33 percent than 


above that amount of steel scrap in the gray iron mix- 
For ordinary work 2s percent steel will give sufficient 














LS 


strength for all practical purposes, will machine easily 
and yet be close grained. This is the percent I would 
recommend foundry men to use unless it was for some 
special work. In conclusion I will say that I will be only 
too giad to answer any and all questions in regard to use 
of steel in cast iron, for I feel sure that when once tried, 
that great benefit can be derived 


THE BLOUNT TOOL GRINDER. 


The 20-in. water tool grinder manufactured by the J. G 
Blount Co., of Everett, Mass., is designed for wheels 20 x 2% 
in. with 9-in. hole. This machine has long, self-oiling bear 
ings. It is of heavy construction to resist vibration and has a 
large deep pan which conducts all surplus water back to the 
tank in the column. The water is supplied to the wheels by 
a vertical centrifugal pump which insures a constant supply; 
the latter may be regulated by means of the valve at the left. 
The vertical pump shaft is driven by a friction held in 
contact with the edge of the main drive pulley and runs in 
self-oiling bearings above the water line and well protected 





A NEW TOOL GRINDER. 
from all gritty substances that may be in the water. These 
bearings are mounted upon a forked carried pivoted at its 
lower end; the upper end being secured between jaws having 
a spring to force the friction against the driving pulley. The 
pump case is of snail shell design and the pump is so loosely 
fitted that it does not touch the case at any point and coarse 
sand can pass through it without injury. It is set low and 
has a large passage for the water to flow through from the 
tank in the column. A sleeve cap covers the pump case and 
prevents leakage without the use of packing, the water line 
always being below the top of the sleeve. A pan is set below 
the wheel and extends from the front to the back of the 
column to catch and prevent the dirt or grit from settling in 
the tank. The water from this pan passes to the tank below 
at the farthest point from the pump and the tank is provided 
with a settling chamber to catch and retain any grit that may 
have passed the pan. The tank has a large opening at the 
right side through which it may be cleaned when necessary. 
The hood which covers the wheel is brought well forward 
from the center to prevent water reaching the main bearings 
or flying upon the floor. 
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VERTICAL SPINDLE MILLING ATTACHMENT. 


[his attachment is designed by the Kempsmith Mfg. Co., of 
Milwaukee, to handle the very heaviest classes of milling 
which the power of the main spindle of the machine itself can 
stand. It is built out from the face of the column, firmly held 
and is rigidly supported by a substantial pendant from the 
overhanging arm, thus holding the attachment secure under 
very heavy strains The column is drilled to a jig: when 
building, so that the attachment may be furnished at any sub- 
sequent time; in ordering the attachment separately it is ad 
visable to give size, and construction number on face column, 
of machine on which it is to be used. The bevel gears in the 
spindle head have large face and coarse pitch and are of cass 
hardened steel. Bearings for the vertical spindle are very 
long in order to keep perfect alignment. Only the best bear 


ing metal is used and provision is made for delicate adjust 


ment for wear. The head can be swiveled to any angle of 360 
degrees, being graduated in degrees, and the manipulation 
necessary in setting, adjusting and clamping at any angle is 
reduced to a minimum. Two bolts only are required to clamp 
the head securely in any position, and both are very cor 


s * 


A NEW MILLING ATTACHMENT 


veniently located, as shown in the iillustratior he bolt 

clamping the head at any angle in the bracket is an improved 
friction bolt affording clamping power The vertical spir 

has B. & S. taper hole, and is threaded for receiving larg 

milling cutters; the taper hole and thread are the same as on 

the main spindle, thus making all tools interchangeable. Draw 

bolts are furnished for drawing in and backing out e1 

This obviates the necessity of hammering out mills, and 


of special advantage with heavy cutters, as it holds them po 


tively in place. The head is so constructed that the distance 
from the center of horizontal spindle to the nose of vertical 


spindle is kept very short and permits work unusually higl 


from the table 


The British Hele-Shaw Patent Clutch Co., Ltd 
registered with a capital of £12,000, to acquire and take over 
the English business of the Hele-Shaw Patent Clutch C 
Ltd., carried on at 34-36 Chatham street, Liverpool; also cet 
tain patents and rights relating to friction clutches and brakes 
and the application thereof, and to carry on the business 


of clutch manufacturers, engineers, iron and 





manufacturers of engines, tools, machinery, and 
hydraulic, pneumatic, and other plant, steel and iron merchat 
founders, etc 
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THE TOOL ROOM AND STOCK ROOM. 


BY OSCAR E. PERRIGO 


The studious mechanic, ever on the alert for new and up 


to-date information relating to the equipment, 


organization and management of the modern machine shop o1 


noticed, and with some sur 


manufacturing plant, must have 


the lack of discussion in the technical publications on 
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the shop when no longer needed there. This second section 
may consist of two parts, in one of which lathe and planer 
tools, milling cutters, drills, taps, reamers, files, jigs, fixtures, 
gauges, and similar articles are kept, while the other part 
may contain the articles of stock and consumable supplies 
usually found in the ordinary stock room, such as machine, 
cap and set screws, oil cups, metals, the smaller bar and sheet 
stock, bolts, rivets, nut blanks, oil, waste, emery, emery cloth, 
etc. It will be much more convenient in many ways to keep 
these two classes separate for storage purposes as well as 
for accounting and issuing. 

It is assumed that the machinist portion of the tool depart- 
ment, or the tool making room is equipped with modern ma- 
chine tools sufficient in number, variety and efficiency to turn 
out all the tools, jigs, fixtures, gauges, etc., that may be 
needed. This equipment will consist of a 24 in. x 5 ft. planer, 
a universal milling machine, an index milling machine, a 10 
in. shaper, a sensitive drill, a 25 in. upright drill, two 18 in. x 
8 ft. tool room lathes, one each 24 in. x 10 ft., 20 in x 10 ft., 
16 in. x 6 ft., engine lathes, a 12 in. x 6 ft. speed lathe, a 6 
in. x 18 in. surface grinder, a 4 in. x 30 in. grinder for 
cytindrical work, a disc grinder, three tool grinders, and two 
twist drill grinders. Also, the necessary large and small sur- 
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PIG. §.— FOREMAN’S ORDER. SIZE, 4 X 6 IN. COLOR, LIGHT BLUE. 


face plates, straight edges, and similar tools and accessories 
that may be necessary for the production of good too! work. 

It is also assumed that adjoining this room is the room 
wherein tools, jigs, gauges, fixtures, files, etc., used in the 
shop are kept, and in connection with these, in the same room, 
or one opening from it, is kept such stock as machine, cap and 
set screws, round, square and hexagon tool and machine steel, 
brass, copper and steel wire, sheet brass, copper, steel and 
fibre, rough bolts, nut blanks, washers and all similar articles 
of stock, usually found in the machine shop store room, as 
well as belting, oil, waste and similar consumable supplies. 
For convenience of administration all these may be under 
the charge of the tool room foreman, while the special work 
of caring for, issuing and receiving tools and the issuing 
of stock may be taken care of by a tool and stock keeper and 
a young man, and perhaps a boy. There should always be 
two persons conversant with the location of every item of 
tools and stock in these rooms, so that the regular work may 
not be impeded in case of the illness or unavoidable absence 
of the man in charge. 

The engraving, Fig. 1, presents a plan of these rooms, laid 
out in the most convenient manner, showing the location of 
the machine tools in the tool making room and the various 
sections of shelving, racks, bins, counters, benches, etc., in 
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the tool store room and the stock room, all designed and 
arranged with a view to efficiency and economy of operation, 
as well as the economical use of the floor space. 

In addition to this general tool room there may be other 
distributing points, as the offices of the several foremen, or 
auxiliary tool rooms at remote points on the ground floor, or 
on other floors in case the shop is constructed with several 
floors. At these points, lathe and planer tools, twist drills, 
and similar toois may be had by the workmen without send- 
ing to the general tool room for them. If this is the case the 
regular routine of issue by the general tool room will be pre- 
served as though the issues were made directly from it. To 
carry tools to these auxiliary tool rooms a device similar to 
the cash or bundle carriers in department stores should be 
used, while for carrying tools to and from other floors a con- 
veyor consisting of two chains running over pulleys at the 
upper and lower floors, and provided with pivoted boxes lo- 
cated between them, is very economical and efficient, and in 
successful use in some of the largest shops and factories 

Duties of Tool Room Foreman. 

The foreman of the tool room is supposed to have a small 
office, that he may have a proper place for keeping the rec 
ords of the work of the department as well as a private 
room for convenience in making such sketches, plain drawings, 
or details as he may find necessary in carrying out the plans 
for tool making, these not being always worked out in suff 
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FIG. 6.—SIZE, 8'4 x II IN. COLOR, LIGHT GREEN. 


cient detail by the drafting room force, or such as he may 
wish to devise himself for special work, and to develop as 
the necessities for them may arise. On general principles all 
drawings are supposed to be made in the drafting room, and 
by the regular draftsmen, yet there are times when the initia- 
tive in these matters may, with proper authority, be taken by 
the foremen of the tool room and the experimental room. In 
such cises the regular finished drawings of record should be 
made in the drafting room according to the regular rules of 
that department. In fact, it should be a rule habitually en- 
forced in the whole establishment, that except for urgent 
reasons, or special orders from competent authority, the regu- 
Jar routine for transacting business should be insisted upon, 
and that “short cuts to avoid red tape” should be frowned 
upon and discountenanced. 

When in the regular course of shop work, tools, jigs, fix- 
tures, gauges, etc., are required, the superintendent will issue 
a written order, of which he retains in his order book a 
carbon copy. These orders will be serially numbered, in duplli- 
cate, (for general work in the shop in triplicate), and this 
individual order number will designate this particular work 
all the way through such departments as do any work upon it 

The Chief Draftsman and the Tool Room. 

As the plan of organization I have advocated provides for 
two assistant superintendents, the first having under his juris- 
diction the drafting room, pattern shop, tool room, experi- 
mental room, stock room, power house, iron foundry, forge 
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need not be over 30 in. wide. The remaining space beneath 
the counter may be fitted with shelves for holding articles fre- 
quently called for and so placed as to be in convenient reach. 

The sections of shelving are made 30 in. wide at the bot- 
tom and 20 in. wide at the top. They are shown as divided 
in the center, providing two series of shelves from ten to 
fifteen inches wide. Should wider shelves be desired for some 
special articles this central division may be omitted. At the 
partition between this room and the stock room proper is a 
series of shelves 20 in. wide. The sections of shelves may be 
8 to 10 ft. high according to the quantity of tools to be stored. 
If much above ordinary reach there should be sliding step 
ladders at each passage. A portion of the front end of each 
section is arranged with cross shelves, of a width to suit 
the tools more frequently used, so as to bring them in con- 
venient reach of the too] keeper. Upon the bench at the right 
of the room and upon one or two strong shelves beneath it 
may be stored large fixtures too heavy to be conveniently 
kept on the section shelves. 

The tool check board shown in Fig. 7, may be located at A. 
At B, is an opening above a broad shelf, where dulled tools, 
drills, etc. may be passed through to the tool grinders in the 
tool making room, and returned by the same way when ground, 
more conveniently than to carry them around by the door 
Long arbors may be placed on end at the back ends of the 
passages, proper racks being provided for them. 

Files should be kept in a case of pigeon holes of suitable 
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FIG. 9.—STOCK AND SUPPLY REQUISITION. SIZE, 542 x 8!2 IN. 
COLOR, PINK, 
dimensions, the smaller ones at the top, the coarser cuts at 
the left, and similar shapes of the different sizes under each 
other, a good arrangement is this; reading from left to right; 
first shelf, flat bastard, flat second cut, flat smooth, fine mill, 
hand smooth, square bastard, square second cut, square 
smooth; for the next shelf, half round bastard, half round 
second cut, half round smooth, coarse mill, taper, (triangular), 
round bastard, round second cut, round smooth. Thus two 
horizontal rows of eight pigeon holes each are required for 
each size from six inch up. With the exception of special 
shapes, one row of eight pigeon holes will be sufficient for 
each of the three, four and five inch sizes. By the above ar- 
1angement the tool keeper wi!l soon memorize the positions 
of each size and shape so as to handle them rapidly. There 
should be large spaces at the bottom for surplus stock, this 
space being more difficult to reach in the ordinary issue of 
files and quite as good for keeping surplus stock. The lo- 
cation of this case is at C, so as to be in convenient reach 
of the tool keeper. 
Tracing the Tools. 

There seems to be a great diversity of opinion as to the 
best system for issuing and receiving the ordinary tools kept 
in the tool store room, such as drills, taps, tap wrenches, ream- 
ers, etc. If we study the conditions of the case a little we 
will, no doubt, arrive at several conclusions that will help to 
solve the problem. Some of them are these: The tools 
wanted should be delivered with the least possible delay. 
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Cherefore they should be so arranged that no time is lost in 
looking for them. Their location in the shop should be known 
whenever they are not in the tool room. Every man having 
tools from the tool room should be held responsible, not only 
for the safe return, but for the condition of the tools while 
in his hands. Therefore the tools, as they are brought in, or 
as soon thereafter as possible, should be examined as to their 
condition, before the transaction is completed by the replac- 
ing of the tool check on the board. The time of the work- 
man is too valuable to be spent in going after tools and re- 
turning them, or in grinding them. Therefore they should be 
delivered and returned by errand boys. These conclusions 
having been arrived at we may arrange a system in accord- 
ance with them. 

The plan of using brass checks in issuing tools for indicat- 
ing their location is most simple, and by the use of duplicate 
checks it can be made most efficient, giving at any time the lo- 
cation of any particular tool and also the number of tools in 
the possession of each and every man. For this purpose a 
board containing a list of names of all the men to whom 
tools are to be issued is provided, a small section of which 
is shown in Fig. 7. Beneath each name, which is printed or 
wr:tten on slips of cardboard and tacked to the board with 
small brass pins, are two pins or hooks capable of holding a 
dozen brass checks. Two forms of checks are used. Circular 
ones about 7¢ tn. diameter with the individual number of the 
man stamped with %4 in. figures. Another set of checks are 
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14 x 1% in. also with the man’s number stamped upon them 
The same numbers will also be stamped under the check pins 
on the board. Twelve of the circular checks are given to each 
man and twelve of the rectangular checks are hung on the left 
hand check pin beneath his name. When he sends for a tool 
he serds one of his circular checks. This is hung on the right 
hand pin under his name and one of the rectangular checks js 
put in place of the tool in the tool rack or on the shelf. If 
he sends for another tool the circular check which he sends 1s 
added to the first one. Therefore the location of the tool is 
shown by the presence ‘of the rectangular check in the tool 
rack, while the number of circular checks under his name 
shows how many tools he has out. At the end of the week 
all tools are called in and the workmen's checks returned for 
the next week’s routine. This is done so that if any mistakes 
have been made during the week they may be rectified. By 
this method we have only to glance at the board to see how 
nany tools each and every man has in his possession, and 
if any particular tool is absent, the check in its place shows 
at once who has it $y this system there are no cards to 
change, no books to keep, or written entries of any kind to 
make in the process of issuing and receiving tools, and as the 
work forms a considerable majority of the tool keeper’s work, 
the saving of time over any system requiring written entries 
is about one-half. Besides this, the soiled fingers of the tool 
keeper soon defaces cards and books and should be avoided 
when possible. There should be a sufficient number of errand 
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boys at different points in the shop to quickly answer all : M k and sup 
calls for tools and to return them to the tool room promptly [ Dy Way ot t t of the semi 
Their wages will be small in comparison with the time that r t unte U1 t ri r manner 
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inches deep and of suitable length and width. Ordinary bak- 
ing pans may be used for this purpose. There may be up- 
right dividing partitions between the pans, or not, as may be 
desired. They are not really necessary and to use them adds 
fifty percent at least to the cost of the sections over what_¥it 
would be if they were omitted. The shelves are inclined for 
convenience in seeing the articles contained in them. 

Stock Room Supplies and Accounting Systems. 

The method of keeping the stock room supplied with the 
articles necessary to issue, and the manner of issuing and oc- 
counting for them will next be considered. It is the duty of 
the stock keeper to see that he always has a sufficient quantity 
of all kinds and sizes of stock to meet the probable demands 
that will be made upon him. When more of certain kinds is 
wanted he will make a requisition on the purchasing clerk 
upon a duplicate form shown in Fig. 9, sending him the first 
half and retaining the other part as evidence of what he has 
called for. When the stock is received he will check off the 
articles on this blank, and wait for the invoice, which the 
purchasing clerk will send him. This he will check from his 
portion of his requisition, upon which he will enter the costs. 

In order to keep a correct account of all stocks received and 
issued; to know when a sufficient quantity of each article is 
on hand for issue; when to make requisition for more; and to 
be able to ascertain quickly at any time the amount of any 
one article on hand, the stock ledger card shown in Fig. 10, 
is used. There will be a separate card for each kind and size 
of stock. All stock will be classified and proper guide cards 
will readily show the location of each class of stock cards 
These classes will be sub-divided when necessary, the class 
guide cards and the sub-class guide cards being of different 
colors. These sub-classes may be advantageously again di 
vided in some instances. For instance; Class, cap screws, sub 
classes, round and hex. heads; in each of these sub-classes, 
soft and case hardened. Nut blanks; square and hex. Sheet 
steel; machine steel, spring steel and tool steel. Sheet brass; 
hard and soft, etc. 

When stock is received it will be entered on the proper 
card, giving the date of its receipt. As quantities are issued 
the date and amount is entered at each issue, the total car 
ried out on the horizontal line, and at any time added vertically 
and subtracted from the total amount received will show the 
balance on hand. When this card is filled up the amount on 
hand is ascertained and carried on to another card against 
the word “forward,” and future operations entered as before 
In order to prevent an unnecessary amount of any one stock, 
or of allowing the amount to get below a safe minimum, the 
stock keeper will watch the condition of his stock, note the 
amount issued within a certain time, and soon be able to fix 
maximum and minimum limits, within which the stock of each 
particular article is to be kept. These amounts he will enter 
on the upper right hand corner of the proper card. Should 
his first estimate in this respect not prove correct he may 
change it on subsequent cards. By careful attention to this 
point he may save much unnecessary outlay for stock kept on 
the shelves, and should any changes occur he will have less 
old stock to work off. Once every three months the stock on 
hand may be inventoried as a check on the card account. If 
found substantially correct these periods may be lengthened 
to six months. 

All consumable supplies issued will be upon requisitions of 
the form shown in Fig. 11. These will always be signed by 
a foreman, or other authority. One part of this blank will be 
retained by the stock keeper and the other part, with the costs 
entered upon it, returned with the supplies. 

Still another division of the store or stock room may be a 
store room for small finished parts purchased from outside 
manufacturers. The general system of receiving them and 
accounting to the purchasing clerk, caring for them and issuing 
them upon proper requisitions, is the same as in accounting 
for stock and supplies. 
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DEATH OF CHAS. A. OTIS, SR. 


Chas. A. Otis Sr., from 1872 to 1874 mayor of Cleveland; 


e prominently interested in the iron and business world of 


Cleveland and one of the notable figures in the industry in 
the United States, who died at the home of his son, Chas. A. 
Otis Jr., Cleveland, June 28, as announced in The Jron Trade 
Review last week, was one of Cleveland’s conspicuous citizens, 
one of the first men to build up and successfully operate a 
steel mill and a man, who, 30 years ago, was widely known. 
He was born in Bloomfield, O., and with his parents moved to 
Cleveland when nine years old. In 1853 Mr. Otis, under the 
firm name of Ford & Otis, set up the first forge in Cleveland 
He later sold his interest to travel and study in Germany 
He returned to Cleveland in the late sixties. At this time he 
formed the Otis Iron & Steel Co., now the Otis Steel Co., and 
associated himself with E. B. Thomas, Thomas Jopling, J. K 
Bole and S. T. Wellman. He was one of the founders of the 














CHAS. A. OTIS. 

American Wire Co., which later became the American Steel 
& Wire Co. He also had extensive interests in the West 
Among other Cleveland enterprises, in which he was inter- 
ested, are: The Cleveland Electric Railway Co., the American 
Wire Co., Page Car Wheel Co., Commercial National Bank, 
Standard Sewing Machine, the American Steel Screw Co. and 
the Society for Savings. His father, W. A. Otis, was one of 
the organizers of the latter bank. The direct cause of his 
death was due to a weakened condition following an operation 
for appendicitis. June 25, was his 78th birthday 


Production of steel] in Germany was 8,930,291 metric tons in 
1904, 8,801,515 tons in 1903, 7,780,682 tons in 1902, 6,394,222 
tons in 1901 and 6,645,869 tons in 1900. In 1904, 610,697 tons 
were acid and 8,319,594 tons were basic steel, there being 
produced by the Bessemer process 423,742 tons of acid and 
5,525,429 tons of basic steel, and by the open-hearth process 
130,546 tons of acid and 2,697,760 tons of basic steel. Of 
the output of steel castings 56,409 tons were acid and 96,405 
tons basic steel 
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MACHINE FOR CUTTING PINIONS AND INTERNAL while of 1%4-in. steel pinions 30 per hour are finished upon 
GEARS. each machine While the device has hitherto been used only 


——e for comparatively small work, there is no reason why the same 


A mat hine cutting and finishing all the teeth upon pinions principi¢ could not be applic 1 to larger and more rapid opera 
and sprockets in One operation is soon to be placed upon the ions, speed and size being limited oniy by the dimensions and 


market in this country [The device, which has been in use for power of the machine employed. 
some months in England, has been patented by Robert Walker 
Smith, of Stoneleigh, Reddlitch, England, the rights for this 
country, some of which are still pending, will be held by 
j Halbert E. Payne, 265 Broadway, New York. The /ron Trade 
Review of Dec. 1, 1904, in the department of “New Things for 
the Shop,” had some description of the primitive device 
The outward form of the perfected machine requires little 
explanation. It is an ordinary broaching press in which the 
blank is fed into the tool or the tool into the blank by a worm 
gear [he cutting device is, however, novel and interesting, 





the pinion or gear tooth being formed and finished by a suc 


cession of cutting edges so arranged that each edge removes FIG. 3.—-ANOTHER VIEW OF GEAR CUTTER 
he tool for cutting internal gears is the exact reciprocal of 
the broaching box described above, the cutting edges being ar 
ranged upon a rod, Fig. 3, the whole forming a tool resembling 
in appearance an ordinary reamer. In this case the blanks are 


hixed in a casing or box 
Che principle involved is in both cases that of cutting by 


means of the shaper, w th this lifference that the return troke 
THE (‘RON TRADE REVIE* 





' oft the shaper after each nibbling it ive l, and that all the 
FIG. 1 THE CASING, CUTTERS AND FLANGES , “a : 
teeth are finished at one and the same time, the cutting edges 
cut about equal to that made by one stroke of a shaper and being, 1n fact, sharper cutters brought t the work in team 
the number and arrangement of the edges being such that on ind tamdem arrangements 
stroke of the machine converts the blank into a finished pinion 
[he tool case, or broaching box, Fig. 1, has cutting edges New Railroad Equipment. 
which are portions of a series of hardened steel ring I he [he Missouri. Kansas & Texas has ordered 20 locomotive 


levice consists of a numbe f harde 1 cutter 1oOrs ‘thin « ; - : , P , 
device con ts Of a number of hardened cutter rings within a fre the Baldwin Locomotive Works The M ligan Central 


casing or box having at one end a retaining flange and at the 


& ; ered several heavy comp treight motives trom 
other a screw cap. The rings are formed internally to appro the Locomotive & Machine Works Co.. of Montreal (Amer 
priate tooth-shaped cutting edges which, when acting in com ‘ean Locomotive Co.) he Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has 
binaticn, commence with broad and shallow cuts and gradually ordered 10 Atlantic type comotives from the Baldwin Loco 
approach the finished gear form at the other end of the tos motive Works The Butte. Ar ida & Pacific ha rdered 
\ key is fixed in the casing and holds the cutters in alignment two compound Mastodon locomotives from the Schennectady 


‘he hiank is forced through the toal means of a pluns : 

Che blank is forced through the tool by means of a plunger Woske of 

or broaching rod lhe casing, cutters and flanges are shown ' ' D ‘ ' a noise B en es | 
in Fig. 1 eS +} ee ae ee Ay 

lhe device has been used with great satisfaction in the gun 
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St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha is having four simple Atlant 
type engines ult 1 American Li motive Co. for ds 


: 
ivery in December e Lehig Valley rdered 100 
side-dump st cinder cars of 80,000 capacity from the 
Standard Steel Car ( he special equipment includes 
American cast-steel] bolste Westingh e air-brakes, Mag 
nus Meta! Co.'s brasses, Gould friction draft rigging, Syming 
ton d st g£ 1ards l d il DOX¢ , tect p t il d Ral 
vay Steel Spring | zs The St. | & San Fran 
sco 18 reported t ‘ l SOO pper <« l car 
f 100,000 |b. cap t i RR ( i rdere 








St. Louis & San | gp 1,500 dump 
i 200 hopper car oO |t x ot gondola 
FIG. 2.—THE GEAK BROACHING MACHINI 
irs, in addition to the 750 box cars for the Chicago & 
works of Vickers, Son & Maxim and in a plant for the manu Eastern Illinois New York, New Haven & Hartford 
facture ot bicycle parts Ina department tor the manufacture railroad will pul hase soon a large amount f electrical equip 
’ ot changeable speed gears, three machines, one of which is ent, 1 ding car ind trucks, and w order tw mail 
here shown in Figs. 2 and 3, are said to have effected a saving cal 
of $10,000 in one year lhe machines are operated by boys 
hiteen or sixteen years of age, and the power required is very he Simonds Mfg. ¢ Fitchburg, \ iking large 


small. Small pinions are cut at the rate of three per minute dditions to it won facturing 
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THE IRON PILLAR AT DELHI. 


India he is apt to have his ideas of 


civilization considerably changed 


When one goes to 
modern achievement and 
Americans usually think they are the only ones who know how 
to produce large forgings, and yet on the plains of Delhi, the 
ancient capital of India, near the Kutub Minar, stands an 1m- 


mense iron pillar which is the most curious antiquity of all 
It is a wonderfully fine forging 50 ft. long and 16 in 
the 


legends 


India. 
in diameter. It rises 22 ft. above ground remainder is 


below ground [here are several weird connected 


with its history and its exact date 
tain that it into the past to a 
beasted Western civilization even had a beginning 


is unknown, but it is cer 


extends back date before our 


It records 
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vantage It is exceedingly interesting to know that thes 
ereat forgings which wet! nade over fifteen hundred years 
ago still stand as nonument to the ancient lutr of 
India 
India boast ceedingly 1 deposits of 11 but 
fortunately the 11 re and flux are widely separat I 
the coal is so high in ash that it has not been possibk work 
deposits by moder thod The most primitive furnaces 
were probably short shaft, built in the underwind 
hill, the wind furnishing the st Cl \ é 
fuel ane the ores ré 1 ed sil l qi { { t t 
masses of iron we raked out of the bott of t f 
ind forged into pe so that they l sé y b 
welded into large masses, 1f requiré l Later the i “ . 











IRON PILLAR OF 


its own history in Sanskrit in a deeply cut inscription on its 


nd students assign the third or fourth century after 


ice, ana 
The Colossus of Rhode 


the 


Christ as the date of this mscription 


and the statues of Buddha described by Hiown Thsang, 
ld Chinese traveler, were of brass or copper, hollow, and of 
pieces riveted together, but this “Pillar of Fame” is a solid 


shaft of wrought iron 
In one of t! 


supporting a 


there are some iron be 


India 


the building almost as 


portion of which aré 
remarkable forgings as the pillar itself and probably as 
ibout twice as deep in the center as at the 


the people of that remote age 


showing that t 
to distribute the n the beams to the best ad 


[hese beams are 
ends, understood 


how iterial in 
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writers attribute this to the fact that certain of the pilgrims 
divined this pillar as a part of their religious observances, and 
laim that the grease and oil applied to it in this way pro- 

t, but it is probably true that the surface is covered 
with a black oxide rust which has protected it from further 
oxidation. Several attempts have been made to obtain a sam- 
ple of the iron for analysis, but as the natives regard the pil- 
lar with superstitious awe, no complete analysis of the material 


has been made. 
Wondrous does this tale of a past civilization become when 


one remembers that it has been only in late years that any 


modern nation has been able to create anything like so massive 
ht iron 


a pillar of wroug 


ASSAULT BY STRIKERS. 


[he Court of Appeals in New York has handed down a de- 


cison on the question of whether an injunction must be served 
personally in order to punish for criminal contempt, which 


point has never been adjudicated befor [his question was 
caused by some strikers assaulting non-union molders who 
were employed during the strike of E. C. Stearns & Co., of 
Syracuse, N. Y., in 1903. The decision as delivered by Judge 
Vann is: “While there is 2 distinction in the nature of civil 
and criminal contempts, there is but slight difference in the 
procedure to punish and no requirements peculiar to either 


lu 
as to the personal service of the order, as distinguished from 
the actual knowledge of its existence and contents, however 
acquired As it respects disobedience to the order of a court, 
the sole difference appears to be that a willful disobedience 
is a criminal contempt, while a mere disobedience by which 
the right of a party to an action is defeated or hindered is 
treated otherwise Phe primary object of the one is to protect 
private rights and of the other to maintain the dignity of the 
court and vindicate the authority of law. As each of the ap 
pellants knew of the existence of the injunction and its terms 
and clearly understood the nature of his acts, he was properly 
idjudged guilty of a criminal contempt, for his willful dis 
obedience tended to cast discredit upon the administration of 
justice.” It will be necessary for three striking molders to 
serve out sentences upon this decision. 


Secrecy of Engineers’ Building Committee. 


he gentlemen who are responsible for the expenditure of 
the sum set aside by Mr. Carnegie for a New York City home 
for the three engineering societies have lately been keeping 


things to themselves as effectually as the Japanese war lords 


\lthough plans of some kind have been in the hands of con 


tractors for a fortnight or more, not a detail has leaked out 
Even the amount of steel to be used appears to be a doubtful 
if not variable quantity » members who are wondering 
ubout their new building the following reasons for this rigid 
censor may be of interest It is true that tentative plans 
have been submitted to builders but nothing has as yet re¢ 

eived the final approval of the committe Che plans are 
subject to change because specifications and the expense of 


carrying them into effect do not automatically adjust the 


ier and the sum to be spent is fixed. Some 


selves to one oth 

lement of flexibility is necessary, and the usual order of pri 
edure must therefore be reversed and the plans must be mad 
to fit the cost. Changing the plans of the building is an ex 
ceedingly delicate operation ow1 to the multitude of diff 
cult which have never be met befor Lecture rooms aré¢ 
to be provided in which it is possible both to hear and to 
peak; there are committee rooms and libraries to be arranged 
ind the ass¢ tions have equal rights | ‘ nittes 
nembers are determined to make no mistak« 1 therefore ar 
keeping their own counsel 

lhe Hendey Machine ( Torri m. Cor has aw led 
the « tract for the ction Of a $50,000 tactory 
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PRESIDENT CHAS. B. DUDLEY. 


Py ent Charlies § Du lley, of the American mociety 1or 
lesting Materials, is of New England parentage. He was 
born at Oxford, N. Y. on July 14, 1842. Dr. Dudley is 
primarily a graduate of the village school and the farm. He 


enlisted as a private in 1862 in the 114th New York Volunteers 


nd was in seven battles. He was at the siege of Port Hud- 
on in 1563, went through the Red River campaign early in 


64, and was seriously wounded in battle just east of Win- 


hester in the Shenandoah Valley in September, 1864. He 
us military career in 1865 and prepared for college, 


itering Yale University in the fall of 1867, graduating in 


the class of 1871 Chen came some newspaper experience 


while he accumulated funds to prosecute further studies. In 


the autumn of 1872 he entered the Sheffield Scientific School 
and graduated in 1874 with the title of Ph. D. Most of the 


} 


two years’ course was spent in chemical studies. His next 


year was employed as assistant to the professor of physics 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Dudley became teacher 


t ences in Riverview Military Academy at Poughkeepsie 





September, 1875. He was engaged thus for but one month, 


Nov. 10, 1875, he accepted the position of chemist to 
he Pennsylvania Railroad Co., at Altoona, and still holds that 


ippointment During this 30 years Dr. Dudley has made 


me noteworthy investigations of value to engineers. His 


work in the research pertaming to a close examination 


ot 
teel rails, specifications for materials, the ventilation of 
nger car ir lighting, and steam heating, his studies 


{ disinfectants, investigations of paints and bearing metals 


et nalyses of coals, and examination of water supplies, 


ive attracted wide attention. He made an exhaustive study 


t explosives resulting in the formulation of rules governing 
| transportatior f e and other hazardous materials 
Some idea of the work of Dr. Dudley’s department is shown by 
t that the total number of test nd chemical determina 
made iboratory connection with shipments of 
tet mounts t bout 60,000 per year. Dr. Dudley ha 
ee! | id tor | pany He studied 
burning on locomotives in Russia in 1886 and in 10900 he 
legate to the International Railway Congress in Paris 
le | tw been president of the American Chemical So 
be vice pr dent of the An in Institute 
VJ re rine ri I the lror ind 
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Steel Institute, the English, French and German Chemical 
Societies, the Verein Deutscher Eisenhuttenleute, as well as 
the Society of Civil Engineers, Mining Engineers and the 
Electrical Engineers of this country. 


THE TECHNOLEXICON. 

The Technolexicon of the Society of German Engineers is 
making good progress according to a recent report from Dr. 
Jansen. This communication presents in brief the status of the 
work up to June of this year. In the compilation of this uni 
versal technical dictionary for translation purposes (in the 
English, German and French languages), that was commenced 
in 1901, about 2,000 firms and individual collaborators at home 
and abroad are assisting. 

Already 2,700,000 word-cards have been collected. To these 
will be added the hundred thousands of cards that will result 
from the working out of the original contributions not yet 
taken in hand. The contributions were called in during 1904, 
and most of them have arrived (up to June, 1905: 1,480) 

Che editor-in-chief will give any information. He should be 
iddressed Dr. Hubert Jansen, Technolexicon, Berlin (NW. 7). 
Dorotheenstrasse 49. Dr. Jansen deserves and will welcome 
iny assistance from engineers in this praiseworthy enterprise 


Pig Iron Boom in Germany. 


It is reported from Berlin that there is no mistaking the 


boom in pig iron at present throughout Germany, but par- 


ticularly so in the Silesian district. The demand for pig iron 
in Upper Silesia is constantly increasing, and is running es 


pecially on steel and foundry supplies. It is noticed that specu 
lation secures but little interest, for practically all shipments 
are going directly to consumers. The output is sold out up 


to the end of the year, and many orders have been booked 
for the first quarter of next year. One of the leading pro 
ducers of the district, who carried heavy stocks for the last 
two years, has entirely cleared them. Many furnaces who 
have been on the market as sellers for several years, have 


withdrawn, as they requite the whole production now for 





their own steel mills, and are even buying iron in fair quanti 
ties. The pig iron syndicate has no iron to sell for reasonably 
Che pig iron selling syndicate of the Sieg 


he curtailment of the output 


early delivery. 
Valley has resolved to reduce t 
of pig iron in that district to 25 percent of the producing 


capacity as from July 1. For several years the curtailment 
has amounted to 35 percent. 


Production of Steel in Japan. 


The increasing production of steel in Japan is due to the 


Imperial Stee! Works at Wakamatsu (hese works are turn 
ing out rails, bars, plates and angles in quantities, and ma 
hinery is being ordered for the production of telegraph wire, 
rivets, bolts, nuts, et \t present the whole of the production 


goes to meet Government requirements. It may be safely said 


hat but for the war most of the rails imported during the 
past year would have been manufactured in Japan at the Im 
per Steel Works It is stated that about 18,000 tons of 


60-!b. rails were manufactured there for use in building th 


military lines in Korea, besides many thousand tons of lightet 


rails the United Kingdom’s share of the rail import to 
Japan is reduced to Io percent, and as anticipated in that 
legation’s report for 1903, the largest share in the trade has 
tallen to Amerx Imports of wire nails, however, have in 
creasec, probably because i native tactory has practi ally 


ceased working. 


ons have been issued for the 
Niagara Transit Co.’ 
the Lorain Yards of t 
lhe new boat is named in honor of William A. Rogers, presi 


new steamer “William A. Rogers” at 


ic American Ship Building Co., July & 


1 
} 
I 


dent of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Co 


July 6, 1905 


WELLMAN-SEAVER-MORGAN CO. APPOINTMENTS. 


W. A. Stadelman, Eastern agent of the Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Co., Cleveland, who has been in charge of the Eastern 
office at 42 Broadway, New York, has been appointed general 


1 
} 


sales agent of the same company, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, taking effect July 1. 

Fred Stadelman has been appointed assistant manager of the 
New York office of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co 

Harry V. Croll, M. E., for the past eight years with the 
E. P. Allis Co., and their successors, Allis-Chalmers Co., of 


Chicago, has resigned and accepted a_ position with the Well 


man-Seaver-Morgan Co. 

aldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, although 
it received the order only a month ago for 150 locomotives for 
the Imperial Government Railways at Japan, has already be 


1 


gun shipments, and the engines will be sent one every day 


until the contract is filled These locomotives weigh 102,000 
lb. each, are 3 ft. gauge and the entire contract calls for 
$1,500,000 \ sepat ite order of 100 locomotive Ss was placed 


for the same parties in February 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., announces that the com 
pany has purchased the Canadian Pneumatic Co., of Mon 
treal, and has secured that company’s entire capital stock and 
will take possession within the next 30 days his purchase 
1e Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. a Canadian plant which 
will enable it to transact business in Canada at a large sav 
ing of cost in the way of tariff duties, ete lhe books for 


quarterly dividends on stock closed July 10, and the dividends 


electrical apparatus and supplies, and hopes in the near future 


to establish the largest supply house south of New York. The 


parties interested in the company are now connected with 
imilar « mp 1S in their respective cities Lhe otheers re 
President, Arthur L. Bosle Baltimore, Md.; vice president 
Joe \\ Little Atlanta, G st etary and trea er Julien 


and note the difference in construction and appearance of 


those of the present tim The Gisholt Co. designed and put 
on the market the earlier heavy turret la for finishing 
medium and large sized castings and forgings Che descrip 


tion now put forth, with views of the latest and earliest types 
of Gisholt machines, shows the solidity of the foundation as 
well as exhibits the modern tendency in tl line of machine 
tool making 


The Vulcan Iron Works Co., Toledo, sends out some d 


scription of its heavy duty steam shovels [his publication 
IS excé tly arranged id i very attractive piece OI WOrK 
(he steam shovels here described are illustrated with num 
be Or intot g line draw g | the di riptiop very 
complet 
' 

J Lucas & Sons, Ltd., has been registered wit capital 

1f £10,000, to re the business of an iron and steel mer 


field, England, as John Lucas & Sons 

lhe Toledo Massillon Bridge Co., Toledo, has purchased 12 
acres of land on Dorr street crossing the Lake Shore railway 
It is the intention of the company, during this year, to build 
ind equip a modern bridge plant to be in operation early in 


1900. 
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CENTRAL POWER STATION OF THE PITTSBURG 
RAILWAYS. 


LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





lhe recent decision of Chief Justice Ki f the Supreme 

Many novel features have been incorporated in the system ( rt of Massachusetts given in the « dor , 

of steam connections and fittings of the central power station s of extreme importance in relation t sed /p 
of the Pittsburg Railways Co., Pittsburg, by the Pittsburgh agreement sometimes signed by a firm a ts union « 


Valve, Foundry & Const: 


} 


uction Co., of Pittsburg, who in 


oyees. In 1902 H. B. Goodrich & Co., of 


| ] 


H iverhi i, SinnCU 


Boot & Shoe Workers Union to em 


stalled the entire system The power plant, located on an agreement with the 
Brunot’s Island, in the Ohio river, consists of two buildings, ploy only union men, and not to keep their shop any man 
seperated by a fire wall, the one containing the engines and the who was objectionable to the union because of arrears in 
other the boilers. Steam is generated by twenty Babcock & dues, disobedience to union rules, or any other reason 
Wilcox boilers of 500-h. p. capacity each and these serve five lhe delegate Donovan caused Berry’s discharge soon after 
Providence engines of 2,600-h. p. capacity each, which are this agreement was signed, claiming that h tion was just 
direct connected to Westinghouse generators The engine fiable under the terms of the contract Che court holds that 
room has sufficient space for the installation of three additional he was not justified on this ground and reafhrms judgment 
engines of the same size if required of the lower court for $1,500 damages. Interference by labor 
All the boilers are connected by a continuous header system, ions in cases of this kind is held by the irt as not legally 


the header being of 18-in. 


pipe, 440 ft. long. The expansion 


Bd oh Hy Ki i 1} AO Rhee 


“ 2 es ~ este 


justifiable as a kind of 


mon employe 





FIG. 1.—ENGINE ROOM OI URG RAILWAYS CO 
in the heads provided for by three U loops. It is oby t one hand d : ) ‘ r be 
that in the operat f street railway power station thi wi employers | employ 
entire plant can be shut down for repairs to one engine ecure as large a re as p effort t 
which hould sudde ly be taken out of service for repairs OF ‘ t n l 
on account of ac ents, and the steam system is so arranged p writt by Chief Justice K ‘ 
that a portion of the header can be cut off from the idle equip “ Or iy expect ve I 2 
ment and the individual engines operated as if there were no ther nit not an imj é ) 
break in the systen Kach engine is provided with an indi t : er which t rh ) 
vidual condense hese ndensers, as well as the feed 1c trengt t test ‘ I s 
pump e placed in the basement under the engine room and futur An object of t 
are taken care of by independent steam and exhaust headers ed ent ! 

\ll the va 1 the plant were manufactured by the Pitts t intent ! y uj t I e purpost 
burgh Valve T% dry & Construction Co. and all 8 in. and f obt t f | ( te 
larger are made with taper seats. In all cases wrought iro ed to b t dt t 
bends have been 1 instead of elbows. All the steam work \ be ft 

Hanged by the Atwood method, The Atwood joint is wor the u s, by con 
thy of sp I mention. In making this joint the pipe is turned \ \ 
over hot by special machinery, eliminating all danger of the tt t 
trai veyond the « t imit After the joint is finished the Employers \ for t 
pipe is put mm a lathe and faced, making both ends absolutely r give uj 5 t ! t of t 
true lhe flange swivels on the pipe, thus facilitating erection, ruggle with emp W Pp 

the bolt hol n be turned to any position A on p ‘ vo! 
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must have is fatal to prosperity and progress. In matters of 
this kind the law does not tolerate monopolies. 

“The attempt to force all laborers to combine in unions is 
against the policy of the law, because it aims at monopoly. It 
therefore does not justify causing the discharge by his em 
ployer of an individual laborer working under a contract. It 
is easy to see that for different reasons an act which can be 
done in legitimate competition by one or two or three persons, 
each proceeding independently, might take an entirely different 
character both in its nature and its purpose if done by hun 
dreds in combination. 

“We have no desire to put obstacles in the way of employes 
who are seeking by combination to obtain better conditions 
for themselves and their families. We have no doubt that 
laboring men have derived and may hereafter derive advan 
tages from organization. We only say that under correct rules 
of law and with a preper regard for the rights of individuals 
labor unions cannot be permitted to drive men out of em- 


ployment because they choose to work independently. 


| AVi\o> = | 


Fit 2 


“If disagreements betweet 


those who furnish the 
and those who perform the labor employed in indu 
prises are to be settled only by industrial wars it would give 
a great advantage to combinations of employees if they could 
be permitted by force to obtain a monopoly of the labor mar 


ket. But we are hopeful that this kind of warfare will soon 


give way to industrial peace and that rational methods « 
settling such controversies will be adopted universally.’ 

The Warner & Swascy Co., of Cleveland, is calling atten- 
tion, at the beginning of the recreation season, to its prism 
Porro which is re 


binocular By the use of the prism, 


markable for its clearness of definition and at the same time 
is arranged to give a rectified field, a binocular has been pro- 
vided for tourists that in its adaptability to all scenery will 
add greatly to the pleasure of any outing. The value of the 
instrument is attested by the extent to which it is being used 
by the U. S. Army and Navy. 
The National Steel Casting Co., states that 


it is not its intention to move from Montpelier to Ft. Wayne 


Montpelier, Ind., 


as has been announced 
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NATIONAL SUPPLY AND MACHINERY DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, 


through its secretary, J. H. Drury, whose headquarters are at 


69-71 Frankfort street, Cleveland, has sent out a _ neat 


pamphlet on the aims and purposes of the association, includ 
ing the following [he necessity of such an organization 


was brought t 


» the attention of supply dealers of the country 


through conditions conditions are the result 


entirely 
gradually crept into the 


become very obnoxious 


of various little abuses which have 


methods of doing business and have 
| 


to dealers throughout the country It is unnecessary to at 


tempt to fix the responsibility for these little abuses, but they 


are here, and are becoming more prominent all the time 


Manufacturers at various times have made a slight effort to 
*heck them and dealers individually and through local ass 


have ma without much su 


‘ 





BATTERY OF RBOLLERS SHOWING STEAM CONNECTION AND HEADER, 


ss, nd the lv solut | seemed to be in the « 0; 
of the supply dealers of the untry, in su 1 manner that 
they could work harmoniously with manufacturers, and 1 
gether accomplish what neither could alone 

“Therefore, we may say broadly, that the purp f 
rganization 1s to improve the « on of the de S ‘ 
to work in harmony with the manufacturers he results 
we expect will be better profits to both and a much more sati 
factory method of conducting business. In marketing goods, 
the manufacturer usually considers the dealer as being th 
best medium for distributing his goods, and at the least cost 
It is therefore perfectly safe to assume that the manufacture 
will be interested in any proposition that the deal 


may present, which will work to their mutual interest 
\ strong, [ 


try will be in a position to place the 


honest combination of dealers throughout the « 
supply 
proper plane, and an incentive to manufacturers to work 
conjunction with the ideas formulated by the 


C. H. M’Giehan & Co., mechanical enginers and designers 
of cost reduction methods, 


quarters at 108 and 110 West 


announce their removal to larget 


[hirty-fourth street, New York 








